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Investments Of 
Fire Co.’s To Be 
Printed As News 


N. Y. “Evening Post” Will Give 
Facts To “Public Ledger” 
Syndicate 


FUNDS REPORTED WEEKLY 


Big Fire Groups Have Agreed To 
Co-Operate With Their 
Bulk Figures 














The New York “Evening Post,” 
owned by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, of the 
Philadelphia “Public Ledger” and the 
“Saturday Evening Post,” and which has 
a remarkably wide influence in the finan- 
cial world, has for some time been print- 
ing each week percentage figures illus- 
trating the various channels into which 
the income of twenty-four of the largest 
life companies is invested. The sub- 
divisions used are loans on bonds and 
mortgages, railroad securities, public 
utilities, government securities and mis- 
cellaneous bonds and stocks. The idea 
back of this is partly to illustrate how 
the insurance companies through their 
investment divisions are 
build up America. 

The New York “Evening Post” has 
now decided to extend facts about in- 
vestments to embrace leading fire com- 
panies. The information will be syndi- 
cated to a chain of newspapers by the 
Public Ledger Syndicate of Philadelphia. 
A number of the most important fire 
insurance groups in the country have 
been asked to co-operate by furnishing 
these figures and many have given their 
assent. These investment facts will be 
set up in the form of a long two col- 
umn box, giving the names of the com- 
panies; and the percentage investments. 
The life and fire totals will not appear 
in the same issue. 

Significance 

At the bottom of the fire insurance 
box will be the following paragraphs in- 
dicating the newspaper’s opinion of the 
significance of these weekly investments, 
and which paragraphs will be run 
weekly : 

“Fire insurance premiums come from 
Owners of property in all parts of the 
United States and Canada and even from 
all parts of the world, in the case of 
Marine premiums. 

“Not all of the premium is invested, 
for first of all a good=sized portion of 
It goes back to the agefit or broker who 
solicited the businéss; another part is 
eaten up in expense of writing the policy, 
salaries, advertising, postage fees, li- 
censes, taxes, etc.; nearly all the rest 


and sometimes even more is used up in 
settling losses. 

“It is only by reason of careful in- 
Vestrnent of tremendous capital and sur- 
plus funds, plus the residue of premium 
Income if there be any after losses and 
expense have been taken out, that stock 
fire insurance companies have been able 

(Continued on Page 20) 


helping to 


PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 146 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 





PHOENIX 
. Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 


Watch for the 


White Fireman* 


Read how he prevented the total destruction 
of a city by effecting standardization of hose 
and hydrant couplings. Look for the story in 
The Saturday Evening Post, August 18th, and 
American Magazine, August. 


oe The White Fireman in the magazine advertisements of the 

Insurance Company of North America represents the loss- 

prevention engineering service supported by insurance 

companies. This advertising is informing millions of prop- 

erty owners of the constructive work that is being done. 

And each advertisement tells property owners that they 

may secure loss-prevention engineering service through 
responsible insurance agents. 


















































In Step With the Times 


During the foundation-laying period of life insurance, emphasis was 
laid solely on family protection—the death aspect. Experience had not 
taught us that we had a wondrous economic instrument for the use of 
the living—that we are success-bringers as well as death-indemnifiers. 
Life insurance is steadily rising to its full use and opportunity in this era 
of .business development, and is showing itself as a strong right arm 
tor the builders ‘of business. Also it supports and helps to bring to 
‘completion, during his lifetime, the plans of the individual insurer. 

‘Penn Mutual representatives, through their training, receive the new 
vision, thereby serving more effectively, with commensurate profit to 
themselves. We have places for men and women of industry, ambition, 
and ideals. 

Wm. A. LAW, President 


Wm. H. KINGSLEY, Vice-President HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 




















F. H. Davis 
General Agent Of 
Penn 1 In Chicago 


Former Production Executive Will 
Take Over A. E. Patterson 
Agency October 1 


TO TRANSFER PATTERSON 


Statement Made by President Law, 
Vice-President Hart and Mr. 
Davis 





Frank H. Davis, for some years one of 
the leading home office agency execu- 
tives of America, is going back to Chi- 
cago where he made his first outstand- 
ing record in the field as a builder of 
production and a developer of producers. 
On October 1 he will become a general 
agent of the Penn Mutual Life in that 
city. Alexander Patterson, who a few 
months ago was appointed a_ general 
agent in Chicago for the Penn Mutual 
Life, and quickly made good there, will 
be transferred to other territory in a 
post of importance. Mr. Davis takes 
over the Patterson agency and two other 
agencies outside of Chicago will be con- 
solidated with it. The Penn will oper- 
ate three general agencies in Chicago, 
as the agencies of W. A. Alexander & 
Co., and Stumes & Loeb will not be 
affected by the Davis appointment. 

The news about Mr. Davis is the most 
interesting happening of a personal na- 
ture which has been given to the insur- 
ance fraternity in some time. Only re- 
cently he resigned from the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society where he was 
vice-president in charge of production. 
At the time his health was not such in 
his opinion as to warrant the continued 
strain of the immense amount of travel 
and other work of a detailed nature 
which falls upon the shoulders of an ex- 
ecutive responsible for the production of 
thousands of men. Upon several occa- 
sions he had left his office to build up 
his physical condition on his ranch in 
Wyoming. His physicians advised him 
to cut out the high tension. 

A Chicago Enthusiast 

For a time there was considerable 
speculation as to what Mr. Davis would 
do when he recovered his health. Those 
who knew him best felt positive that he 
would continue in life insurance work 
and it is no surprise that he finally se- 
lected Chicago. He has always been a 
booster of that city and exceedingly sym- 
pathetic with the Chicago viewpoint, its 
manner of doing things and the person- 
alities of that city. A graduate of the 
public schools of Iowa Mr. Davis worked 
in many different lines of endeavor un- 
til finally he became an insurance agent. 
At the start he was with a Pennsylvania 
company and as an agent rose auickly. 
After a time he decided to go with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; went 
to New York; sold himself to the agenev 
heads; and was asked where he wanted 
to go. He responded; “Anywhere.” He 
was sent to St. Paul, where he built up 
a good sized agency; then was trens- 
ferred to Chicago where he developed 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


225 BWAY > 
1907 TRANSPORTATION B’LD’G. 
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BOWLING GREEN 8654-5 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH 
et ot ot 
—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


DONALD C. KEANE LLOYD PATTERSON _ 
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Missouri State Life on Aug., 13 


May Reinsure International 





State Commissioners Started Negotiations to Bring 
This About Following Joint Examination of 
Toombs Company Which Resulted in Dis- 
covering Sensational Irregularities 


The International Life of St. Louis, 
which has changed stock ownership as 
many times as any company, may have 
= inged too often when a Chicago bank- 

Roy C. Toombs, acquired control in 
han, 1927, at a consideration variously 
stated as being either $2,500,000 or 
$3,000,000. An audit of the accounts of the 
International Life which has been under 
way since June 1 and has been conducted 
jointly by various state insurance depart- 
ments, discloses that more than $3,000,- 
(00 of the company’s securities are miss- 
ing from the vault. 

A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the International Life was called in 
St. Louis for Aug. 13 at which time it will 
probably be voted to reinsure the com- 
pany’s business in the Missouri State 
Life. The prospective merger has the 
endorsement of the state insurance de- 
partments. The Missouri State Life has 
$818,000,000 of insurance in force and the 
Internaticnal Life $320,000,000. 

The joint examination by the various 
departments grew out of an attack on 
the International Life made by Com- 
missioner Detrick of California, based on 
a system of interlocking collateral loans. 
The California commissioner was dissat- 
ised with the character of the loans as 
disclosed in the examination of the In- 
ternational Life made by Professor 
Mowbray in November, 1926. At the 
Hotel Astor meeting where the Califor- 
nia commissioner presented his attack 


he also criticized the Missouri State De- 
partment. Detrick wanted to examine 
the International Life and asked the 
company to put up the money that would 
be required for the examination by Cali- 
fornia. The request was declined under 
advise of the heads of the Missouri De- 
partment. Then Detrick threatened to 
revoke the license of the International 
Life in California. Detrick demanded a 
joint examination by the insurance com- 
missioners’ convention and the conven- 
tion agreed. Colonel Button appointed 
the committee. Commissioner Yenter of 
Iowa was chairman. To take charge of 
the examination the insurance depart- 
ments borrowed Nelson B. Hadley of the 
New York State Department, Superin- 
tendent Beha agreeing to loan him for 
the work. Then began a series of excit- 
ing incidents. 

The examiners soon found that 
Toombs & Daily of Chicago, an invest- 
ment banking house, had been getting 
bonds and checks in large numbers from 
the International Life; and that $3,500,- 
000 of securities which should have been 
in possession of the company had not 
been accounted for. It is also alleged 
that securities reported to have been 
purchased late in December from 
Toombs and Daily were sold back to the 
firm within a few days prior to the be- 
ginning of the commissioners’ examina- 
tion the following June. Real estate 
transactions including hotel property, 





theatres, were reviewed by the exam- 
iners. The relation of Toombs to the 
Baltimore Trust Co. in the matter of an 
$800,000 transaction was also examined. 
Turned Down in Chicago 

When the examiners went to the Chi- 
cago office of Toombs and Daily and de- 
manded to investigate securities in that 
office, Toombs refused to permit the ex- 
amination. 

When all the facts were gathered the 
commissioner saw that there would be 
an unfortunate life insurance smash un- 
less something were done speedily and 
this meant that the business would have 
to be reinsured in a strong company. 
They went to the Missouri State Life. 
At first that company was indifferent, 
but later agreed to take over the assets 
and assume the liabilities of the Inter- 
national Life if an agreement could be 
reached with the stockholders of the In- 
ternational. A special meeting was — 
for today, the call being signed by a 
F. Grantges, vice-president and acai 
manager, and W. G. Darst, the proposi- 
tion to be voted on being as follows: 

(1) A plan of mutualization or proposition 
to mutualize the company and its business, 
which plan or proposition comprehends the 
retirement in whole or part of the company’s 
capital stock, and to amend and change its 
charter in such manner and to such extent as 
is necessary to change the company from that 
of a joint stocks company to either a mutual 
company or a stock and mutual company as 
defined by Section 6102, Revised Statutes of 
as 1919, and/or 

(2) <A certain proposal which has been sub- 
mitted to the Board of Directors of the com- 
pany, by another company to reinsure the com- 
pany’s insurance business and assume its con- 
tractural obligations, and which the board of 
directors as representatives of the stockholders 
feel it their duty to submit to the stockholders 
for their consideration and decision, and/or 

(3) Any other proposals, plans or contracts 
which might be submitted in view of the sub- 
mission of the above proposal (the offer from 
the Missouri State Life) covering the reinsur- 
ance of the company’s business or its merger 
with another company or companies, and 

(4) For the transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may properly come before the meeting. 

Joint Statement of Two Companies 

A joint statement issued by the Mis- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Shortage Denied by 
President R. C. Toombs 


INTERVIEW WITH EXECUTIVE 





Admits That Company Has Lost Money 
Through Realty Foreclosures; Talks 
of Merger Offers 





In a statement to Chicago reporters 
R. C. Toombs denied this week that the 
International Life of which he is presi- 
dent is short $3,000,000 of securities. 


“Tt is true that there has been in 
progress for some days a regular pe- 
riodical examination of the company’s 
affairs. It is the custom and the law 
that all life insurance companies be ex- 
amined regularly under the supervision 
of the State Insurance Department. 

“Neither I nor any other official of the 
International Life Insurance Company 
has received any reports from either the 
examiners or the commissioners. The 
examination has not been completed, and 
in my judgment when completed it will 
reflect a very splendid condition of the 
International. 

“The approximately $40,000,000 of gilt- 
edge approved assets of the company and 
its $300,000,000 of life insurance in force 
and its well organized agency force are 
sufficient evidence of the progress it has 
made. A number of other large and 
reputable companies are eagerly seeking 
to acquire the company by purchase or 
a merger. 

“Under the recent depression in land 
and real estate values in some parts of 
the country it is true that the Interna- 
tional, like some other good ccmpanies, 
has been forced to acquire by foreclos- 
ure some real estate. If, in the judg- 
ment of the insurance commissioners of 
the states where the International is do- 
ing business, such assets should not he 
allowable under the laws, then it will be 
an easy matter to meet such objecticns 
by converting the assets into’ cash. 








has been very high. 


come for their families. 








EORGE A. GOODRIDGE is a Bostonian and a graduate of 
Harvard. After business experience in New England, he served 

the National Council of young Men’s Christian Association, traveling 
the country from New York headquarters. 
of life insurance a little over three and a half years ago, when he joined 
the J. Elliott Hall Agency of Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


He holds the Penn Mutual record for weekly production for 190 
consecutive weeks, covering the period of his life insurance experience. 
His consistent average paid-for life insurance business over that period 
Mr. Goodridge’s businesslike presentation is a 
valuable asset to the J. Elliott Hall Agency and he is available to assist 
others in prepairing their business insurance or guaranteeing a life in- 


He then entered the field 


GEORGE 


J. ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
50 Church Street, New York 


What Mr. Goodridge has accomplished under our 


training, men of similar qualities can accomplish. 





See our advertisement in the New York 
Evening Post next Tuesday and Thursday. 


A. GOODRIDGE 
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Official Program Of 
Detroit Convention 


ITS THEME COVERS WIDE SCOPE 
Place of Insurance in Home, Business, 
Estate Conservation, Investment 
Field and National Welfare 
The official program of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters has 
been made public. President Julian S. 
Myrick will call the convention to order 
on Wednesday morning, September 12, 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. There will 
be two events before the main conven- 
tion swings into action. One is the 
breakfast to representatives of the press 
and officers and trustees of the associa- 
tion. The other is the breakfast and 
conference of the Million Dollar Round 

Table. 








The Theme 

The theme of the convention is a long 
one and tells the whole story of life in- 
surance appeal in a nutshell. It reads: 
“Leading the Public to Appreciate the 
Proper Place of Life Insurance in the 
Economy of the Home, the Protection 
of Business Interests, the Conservation 
of the Estate, the Completion of Invest- 
ment Plans and the Welfare of the Na- 
tion.” 

Any convention of agents which can’t 
develop a few good ideas of a concrete 
nature from that topic will be a fliv. The 
types and reputation of the speakers are 
such that ideas will undoubtedly be 
forthcoming. Here is the program: 

Wednesday Morning, September 12 


Fred Lawton of Detroit 
Boston. 


Singing—Led by J. 
and David E. Sprague of 

Invocation. 

Address of Welcome—The Mayor of Detroit. 

Tribute to the late Orville Thorp. By Stan- 
ley Edwards of Denver, Ex-President of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 

Tribute to the late Edward A. Woods. by 
Dr. John A. Stevenson of New York, Second 
Vice-President of the Equitable Assurance So- 
ciety. 

Luncheon to all chairmen of the Detroit 
Convention Committees and the members of 
the National Convention Program Committee. 

Wednesday Afternoon 

The theme of the convention. By James 
Elton Bragg of Philadelphia, Secretary of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 

The Value of Life Insurance to the Living 
Policyholder. By Dr. S. S. Huebner of Phila- 
delphia, dean of the American College of Life 
Underwriters. 

The Airplane of Today and Its Influence 
Upon Our Economic Progress. By President 
Stout, chief of Ford Airplane division. 

My Own Vision of Life Insurance. By Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise of New York. 

Thursday Morning September 13 

Breakfast—Officers of life insurance compa- 
nies, insurance commissioners and superin- 
tendents; representatives of affiliated life imsur- 
ance organizations; officers and trustees of the 


National Association of Life Underwriters. 
Morning Session 

Singing. 

Introduction of Special Guests. By Julian S. 
Myrick, president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

Character as a Business Asset. By Edgar 


Guest of Detroit. 

The Trust Company’s Place in the Plans of 
the Life Underwriter. By Judge Thomas C. 
Hennings, chairman of the Insurance Trust 
Committee, Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Echoes from the Million Dollar Round Table 
—Modern Selling Methods. 

Method of Conserving and Managing the 
Proceeds of Life Insurance Policies. By A. 
Rushton Allen of Philadelphia. 

The Proper Place of Life Insurance in the 
Economy of the Home. By Dr. John A. Ste- 
venson of New York, Second Vice-President of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Thursday Afternoon 

Agency Management Group Meeting—Chair- 
man John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Manager of 
The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau of 
Hartford. 

Friday Morning September 14 

“Oats.”” By Harvey Weeks of Buffalo. 

The American College of Life Underwriters, 
Ernest J. Clark of Baltimore, President. 

The New Industrial Citizenship. By Roger 
B. Hull, Managing Director and General Coun- 
sel of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. . 

Echoes from the Million Dollar Round Table 
—Modern Selling Methods. 

Broadcasting the Story of Life Insurance 
Through Co-operative Advertising. By Bruce 
Barton of New York. 


Friday Afternoon 
Life Insurance for the Protection of Business 
Interests. By Dr. Charles J. Rockwell of Chi- 
cago. 
Echoes from the Million Dollar Round Table 
—Modern Selling Methods. 
Life Insurance and the Nation’s Welfare. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 
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_ Pioneering 


qG Progress always requires pioneering. Some- 
one must take the first steps, must lead in 
the exploring of new fields, must “‘go before 
and remove obstacles for those who follow.” 
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In order to fulfil its obligation to humanity, 
life insurance must seek new ways of service, 
in addition to extending the old. Anndsoit 
must have pioneers. The New York Life 
has always recognized this obligation. 
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Many years ago this Company undertook to 
pioneer in the field of sub-standard risks. 
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After a long and intensive study of declined 
cases, it found that special rates could be 
calculated, permitting, with safety, the ac- 


ceptance of many risks which previously had 
been rejected. 
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On July 1, 1896, the Company issued its 
first sub-standard policy. Since then, the 
writing of insurance on impaired lives has 
been a part of the New York Life’s regular 
service to the public, and has gradually been 
adopted by a majority of the larger companies. 
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To-day, Nylic Agents are en- 


abled to obtain insurance 







for approximately three 
out of every five clients 


who otherwise would 


be declined. 
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NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK : 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY _ new Home Office Building now being 


Presi d erected on the site of the famous 
resident old Madison Square Garden 
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Rhode Island School Set. 
Two New Records 


STUDENTS WROTE $4,539,676 
Ninety Members of Class Represented 
Every Company in Providence 
but One 








Two new records are set for life in- 


“surance training courses by the Rhode 


Island school session held at Brown 
University recently. The class, which 
was composed of ninety agents, repre- 
senting every company in Providence 
save one, produced in eight weeks $4, 
539,676. This was the first record to 
go, because the best previous mark was 
made by a New York University class 
in 1926—$4,200,000. The second record 
broken was when thirty-one men in the 
class produced an application each week 
consecutively. The -breaking of these 
two records was directed by Ralph G., 
Engelsman. The Rhode Island class was 
the twentieth to be taught by Mr. En- 
gelsman, who is also general agent for 
the Penn Mutual in New York, and he 
reports it the best all-round group he 
ever worked with. 

Vincent B. Coffin, director of the 
course, concluded his university work 
with the graduation of the Rhode Island 
class. At the final exercises he paid high 
tribute to the industry and initiative of 
the students, urging them to hold the 
group together for future study. Mr. 
Coffin is now at work in Philadelphia, 
where he is director of education for the 
Penn Mutual. In commenting on the 
Providence work, Mr. Coffin said, “We 
feel that we laid a good many ghosts in 
the past two months. The men did bet- 
ter than ever before in their own ex- 
perience in spite of the following diffi- 
culties: (a) division of time, half of 
each week spent in school; (b) summer 
weather, prospects on vacation; (c) in- 
dustrial depression in New England. 
Success was attained because more than 
ever before the men were willing to 
take hold of new ideas and put thm into 
actual practice.” 

It was found that the value of each 
call made averaged $8.12; the worth of 
each interview (where closing was at- 
tempted) $17.77. 

Dr. Robert Retzer, of Baltimore, who 
succeeds Mr. Coffin in the fall at New 
York University, made his debut as a 
teacher with the Rhode Island School. 
The students were enthusiastic about 
the well-equipped mind, broad vision, 
and warm personality of Dr. Retzer. 

Arrangements for the school at Brown 
were carried on by a large committee. 
Active in this group were George F. 
Crum of the Equitable, chairman; D. T. 
Torrey of the Provident, Laurence Vo- 
ries of the Travelers; W. E. Field of 
The Prudential; Eben Luther of the 
Connecticut Mutual; C. C. White, sec- 
retary of the Puritan Life. 





E. J. SISLEY IMPROVING 

The many friends of E. J. Sisley of 
Sisley & Brinckerhoff, general agents of 
the Travelers, will be pleased to hear 
that he is much improved in_ health. 
Harry E. Morrow, former president of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association © 
New York, visited Mr. Sisley at his 
home last week and brings this good 
news. 





BEACON LIGHT IN RICHMOND 


The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia is planning to erect on top of its 
eleven-story home office building 11 
Richmond a huge beacon light for guid- 
ance of aviators who fly by night. Ac 
cording to the plans on which it is figur- 
ing, the light would be visible a distance 
of fifty miles. 


ALBANY AGENTS RETURN 
Robert P. Baird, Edgar C. Niles, How- 
ard B. Stark, T. J. McEnaney and Dz 
M. Allan have returned to Albany trom 
Hartford, where they were the guests ° 
K. A. Luther, vice president of the 
Aetna Life. 
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New Bldg. & Loan Life 
Co. To Have One Policy 


AND IT WILL BE _ FOR _ $5,000 
Wheeling Company, Being Organized, 
Now Selling Stock to Associations ; 
Asks Advice About Scope 





The Building and Loan Life Insurance 
Co., of Wheeling, W. Va., now in proc- 
css of organization, is flooding the coun- 
try with literature asking members of 
building and loan associations to sub- 


scribe for stock. Those now getting cir- 
culars are told that they will be in “on 
the ground floor,” and that they have 
until September 1, 1928, to send in their 
subscription money. “The call for pay- 
ment will not be issued until the full 
amount is subscribed, and the company 
is ready to issue policies,” say a stock 
sclling circular, signed by W. 8. Hilton, 
president. : 

In discussing the purpose of the Build- 
ing and Loan Life Insurance Co., Mr. 
Hiiton says it is to place diminishing 
term life insurance with borrowers in 
building and loan associations; to equal 
the amount of their loans, and to be re- 
duced as the loans are reduced, so that 
there will always be a sum to pay off 
the balance of the loan in the event of 
the death of the borrower, and his wid- 
ow inherit a home, free of debt, instead 
of a mortgage. The company will not 
go into the general life insurance field, 
as such, as the by-laws restrict it to this 
one type of policy, and limit the maxi- 
mum amount of any policy to $5,000. 

“The scope of the operation of the 
company will be nation wide, and the 
plan is built upon the theory of its be- 
ing financially sound even if its busi- 
ness were restricted to the protection of 
the loans of but one association, but the 
goal was set at interesting 1% of the 
associations of the country,” Mr. Hilton 
says. “This would be 130 local associa- 
tions using the insurance. Yet over 400 
favorable responses have been received 
from the first circular, and they come 
from every state in the union. From the 
replies it is evident that the need for 
such insurance protection for building 
and loan borrowers has been felt for 
years throughout the country, but that 
there had never been offered such a 
simple system, exclusively restricted to 
the preferred class of building and loan 
borrowers, and at such low cost as this 
makes safely possible. 

“Therefore, we are announcing just the 
one service: protecting building and loan 
borrowers against foreclosure by reason 
of death, so automatically that the local 
association secretary will not be an in- 
surance solicitor or insurance agent, nor 
the life insurance mixed up with the 
building and loan business; so efficiently 
that there will not be any extra book- 
keeping for the secretary; so cheaply 
that the borrower will be glad to take 
the protection, and under no burden to 
pay the small paid-in-advance premium; 
so logically that it will not antagonize 
the old line or fraternal insurance people, 
but instead, increase their good will; 
and so effectively that it will not appear 
as life insurance at all, but as an added 
service of the building and loan associa- 
fon; so that your borrower will sing 
your praises, if he lives; and his widow 

the singing if he dies.” 
Ask for Advice 
, However, despite this statement, the 
‘oilding and Loan Life Insurance Co. 
‘ts asked for general advice as to what 
uilding and loan life insurance policy 
uld be. In a circular to building and 
n associations the following questions 
re asked: 
Should the building and loan life in- 
'rance policy be for a definite period, 
the insured-borrower take a policy 
whatever amount comes nearest his 
\ obligation; or should it be for ex- 

‘ly the monthly payment and for the 
‘sact period of maturity ? 

Should it be a joint policy for husband 

(Continued on Page 8) 











A Live, Successful, 
Friendly Agency 


THE 


RIEHLE AGENCY 

















HIPFOLD WALLET, Genuine Pigskin with Sheepskin Stay 


The above is one of several advertising re- 
minders used by Life Underwriters associated with the 


RIEHLE AGENCY, EQUITABLE LIFE, 


to help establish contacts, build good-will and keep 
them before their clienteles. 


The agency has a few bearing its imprint and 
will be glad to send one to any bonifide insurance 
man in business for himself who sends in the coupon 
and whose office is in Greater New York City, 
Long Island, Westchester, Rockland, Orange or 
Putnam Counties, New York, or New Jersey. 


Riehle Agency 
225 West 34th St. 
New York City 


Please send me your Hipfold Wallet. 


NAME 








ADDRESS 





City 








“A live, successful, friendly agency— 


THE RIEHLE AGENCY” 






































Office Workers Shown 
Most Numerous Buyers 


EXECUTIVES ALSO RANK HIGH 





Phoenix Mutual Life’s Classification 
Gives Sources of Business for 


1927 





The Phoenix Mutual Life has made 
its third annual analysis of the sources 
of the new business of the year and the 
classification of the insurance buyer. Ac- 
cording to the company’s tabulation, 
bankers, brokers or other persons en- 
gaged in finance and insurance, as part- 
ner, manager or salesman, bought one 
out of every 15% policies sold by the 
company in 1927, according to the 
searching analysis now completed. 

Salesmen, generally, acquired one out 
of every eleven policies issued. One out 
of each six during the year went to an 
executive in a manufacturing or commer- 
cial enterprise. But office workers were 
the most numerous buyers of all, for 
they took one out of about every four 
policies issued. 

The automobile salesman, strangely 
enough, was the least active buyer in 
the “salesman” group, for he bought only 
6/10 of 1% of the issued policies, in con- 
trast with the salesman for the manu- 
facturing enterprise, who got four times 
as many, or 2.7%—precisely the same 
percentage, by the way, as the salesman 
of insurance, real estate, bonds, ete. 
Salesmen for commercial houses were 
still bigger buyers, for they took 3.5% 
of the policies. 

Farmers, dairymen, nurserymen and 
horticulturists bought 24% of the total 
number. Owners, managers, superin- 
tendents and executives of large farms, 
dairies, nurseries, etc., did only half as 
well, for their purchases were just 1.2% 
of the whole. 

Professional people, with lawyers and 
doctors in largest number, constituted 
10% of the buyers, while the semi-pro- 
fessional group, with a large number of 
teachers, made up another 8%. 





ANNUITIES GROW 
Equitable Life Assurance Society Re- 
ports Increase of $10,000,000 in First 
Six Months of 1928 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
made a $10,000,000 increase in the writ- 
ing of annuities during the first six 

months of 1928. The figures follow: 


(Agency Production Basis) 
VOLUME 1928 1927 INCREASE 
Retirement ..$39,571,259 $34,045,617 $ 5,525,642 
Income Bond 2,725,811 2,484,576 241,235 
Survivorship. 544,119 478,520 65,599 
Deferred ..... 35,204 1,800 33,404 
Spec? Refuad 3,293,006 .ccccces 3,293,306 
Geners |... 2,514,529 1,636,592 877,937 
Total .....$48,684,228 $38,647,105 $10,037,123 





THE F. L. JONES AGENCY 

The thoroughness with which Frank 
L. Jones, formerly agency manager at 
Indianapolis, now agency vice-president 
of the Equitable Society, built the In- 
diana organization, is shown by the re- 
sults in that agency in June and July, 
a period during which Mr. Jones was ab- 
sent from the agency. 

July shows a paid volume of over $1,- 
100,000, one of the best months in the 
agency’s history. The written business 
was the best for any July, and was 
among the few leading months; it 
amounted to over $2,000,000, in over 600 
applications, with over 80% of the busi- 
ness on binder. The average month pro- 
duces approximately 350 applications. 





H. W. McDONALD PROMOTED 

Harry W. McDonald, who was general 
agent for the Connecticut Mutual at 
Seattle, is now mortgage corresnondent 
for the company in the same citv. In 
addition to his new relaticns fer the 
company he will also render service to 
his large insurance clientele, as associ- 
ate general agent. Arthur J. Quigley 
has succeeded Mr. McDonald. 
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Here’s one way 


to help agents succeed 


’m confident I shall make good,”’ says the average 

man who enrolls in our Home Office School for 

Salesmen. “‘I am fortunate in having a wide acquaintance 
in my own city.” 

But when his present list of friends has become ex- 
hausted— what then? 

Must he learn—as so many other salesmen have—that 
a successful life insurance career cannot be built upon 
friends and acquaintances alone—that other means must 
be employed to continually widen his circle of activities? 
Intelligent, discriminating prospecting is the most dif- 
ficult and at the same time the most important part of any 
salesman’s work. 

In fact, its very importance has induced the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company todevelop several methods 
of helping its men to broaden their acquaintance. Among 
them, National Advertising is outstandingly successful. 





Home Office: 


For example, this year more than 43,000,000 printed 
sales messages—an average of more than 140,000 for 
each working day—arebeingdistributed throughtwenty- 
four leading magazines in order to broadcast informa- 
tion about the Phoenix Mutual and its policies. 

As a result, it is not unusual for our salesmen to write, 
“This man has been reading our advertisements for 
months and I closed him for $10,000 on the first inter- 
view.’’ Or for another to report, ‘‘I like National Ad- 
vertising leads, because the sales are generally made to 
persons whom I have never met and probably would not 
have approached. One sale leads to another and very soon 
I find myself with an entirely new line of prospects.”’ 


Advertising is making the United States a nation of 
neighbors. And the men in Phoenix Mutual service know 
what it means to be always “‘among friends’. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 
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How Taxes Deplete 
Estates In Canada 


SUCCESSION DUTIES BURDEN 





In Numerous Cases Taxes Exceed 
Amount of Net Estate; Some 
Big Shrinkages 





ow gross estates are depleted by es- 
tate and inheritance taxes is strikingly 
shown in some actual cases cited by 
“Canadian Insurance” as they apply to 
Canadian conditions. The following cases 
reveal what the Canadian succession du- 
tics do to gross estates: 

Example 1 

\n estate in Toronto consisted of 
$75,000, mainly stocks and bonds. A will 
directed that a trust fund be set aside 
for wife and daughters. The succession 
duties exceeded the amount of estate 
income for two years. Consequently 
there were absolutely no funds available 
for the widow and daughters. 

Example 2 ; 

An estate of $20,0UU was left to be di- 
vided between two nieces. Under the 
will the estate was to be divided equally 
between two nieces up to a certain fig- 
ure, the residue to go to a favored niece 
who lived with the one leaving the es- 
tate. The succession duties wiped out 
every cent of any residue. The first two 
nieces got the lot after the Government 
had taken its share. 


Example 3 
A merchant in Toronto left $125,000 
in downtown property. He left no cash 
and the estate had to mortgage property 
to meet the succession duties. 
Example 4 
An estate of $222,000 consisted of real 
estate and mortgages. Some of the best 
first-class mortgages had to be sold to 
meet succession duties. 
Example 5 
An estate of $100,000 was left to a 
widow and two children. Income from 
this estate was $4,000, but succession du- 
ties amounted to $3,000. After paying 
duties and charges the widow received 
less than $1,000 for the first year to live 
on. 
Example 6 
An estate of $55,000, of which $15,000 
was real estate, $12,000 residence, and 
$3,000 unimproved real estate. After 
paying sick bed, funeral expenses and 
debts net estate was $37,000 held in trust 
for widow. Net income amounted to at 
6% $2,250. Succession duties were 24%, 
$1,375, payable out of widow’s income. 
Also taxes due during eighteen months 
when duties must be paid, $450.00, leav- 
ing only $425.00 for widow to live on 
and support her children. 
How Succession Duty Is Calculated 
The widow's interest was reckoned as 
4% on $496,500 (that sum is the amount 
of the estate less the first three items 
above). The 4% is equal to $19,980 a 
year. The present value of that income 
for the rest of the widow’s life—she was 
22—1s calculated by the Mortality Ta- 
bles as being $298,250. The tax on that 
is 10% or $29,825. The present value 
of the estate which is to be left to the 
children on the death of their mother is 
calculated as the balance, viz., $198.250. 
Th _tax on this is 9{%4% or $28,337.75, 
Making a total tax of $58,162.75.: This 
hal to be paid in cash and was paid 
(with items 1-4 in the above list), out 
ot the cash proceeds of the life insur- 
ance policies of $100,000. 
What Government Did With This 
: Estate 
he actual example of an Ontario es- 
tate of $500,000 follows: 
It consisted of : 


VLOPiRA Ree ve th ete resets $200,000 
\ arious Stocks ............ 100,000 
Life INGUTONCE * oo ce:s'er-6'3'6 3s 100,000 
Value of Business ........ 100,000 

Ye Oe ree F $500,000 


Pens will provided that the widow 
should have a life interest in the estate 








FORGET MY LOOKS 
BUT 


REMEMBER 


Harry Everts Morrow 
Associate General Agent 


J. Etuiorr Hatt AceEncies 


Penn Mutua. Lire Insurance Co. 
100 William Street, New York 


Phone Beekman 1718 


FOR 


Surplus Business 





























and that the son and daughter should 
inherit it when the widow died. 
What was left when the Government 
and creditors took their share: 
Sickness and funeral expenses $ 2,000 
"BARES CNG enced scteasc a0 cus 
OL CE | gE I a ee 500 
Winding up charges by execu- 


tions, legal expenses and 
surrogate court costs ...... 10,000 
Succession duties paid to Goy- 
CENMIONE. hod 5 ke okcc cess ~s =o SO 
$71,662 
Bett to the estate: ....acescs: $428,338 








NEARLY A $5,000,000 MONTH 
July was a record breaker in the his- 
tory of the Edward A. Woods Company, 
general agent of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, at Pittsburgh. Life in- 
surance written totalled 1,099 applications 


for $4,867,729. 


RELIANCE LIFE RESULTS 





More Than $5,700,000 Paid For In July; 
Company Thinks It Will Soon Pass 
$400,000,000 In Force 

The paid for life business of the Re- 
liance Life in July was a gain of 13.6% 
over July, 1927. It was the fourth month 
this year that this company has showed 
a gain of more than 13% over corre- 
sponding months in 1927. The gain was 
16.62 in January, 17.72 in February and 
13.54 in April. In the first seven months 
of 1928, the paid for business of $38,- 
241,636 is a gain of 8.43% over the same 
period last year. 

More than $5,700,000 life business was 
paid for in July and officers of the com- 
pany expect the life insurance in force 
to pass $400,000,000 this month. The in- 
surance in force August 1 was $397,053,- 
282 life, $151,693,077 accident and $364,- 
063.75 weekly health indemnity. 











—premiums and interest. 


many companies. 


Policyholders? No. 
Stockholders? No. 
Producing Agents? 


Journal Square 
Jersey City, N. J. 








does a part of your com- 
missions go to absorb 
losses on ‘Advance Artists’? 


Life insurance companies have two sources of income 
‘Advance Artists’ absorb considerable money from 


Who really loses what they absorb? 


Yes — for their commissions 
could be more if it wasn’t for such losses. 


If you would like to get your full commissions instead 
of contributing to ‘Advance Artists’, 


Write in confidence to 


Ralph R. Lounsbury 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Company 


Security Building 
Denver, Col. 


Openings almost anywhere in the U. S. 


Barnett Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 




















Discuss Non-Medical 
In Great Britain 


EXECUTIVES GIVE VIEWPOINTS 





Experience of Life Companies in United 
States Cited by Official of Prudential 
of England 





Insurance company officials in Lon- 
don have been discussing the sugges- 
tion made by Dr. Malcolm Donaldson at 
the International Cancer Conference that 
as a means of educating the public the 
great insurance companies might give 
special terms to insured persons who 
would present themselves every six 
months for medical examination. 

An official of the Prudential Assur- 
ance Co. of England said that in the 
United States many companies had 
started giving free medical examinations 
to policyholders, but it was early yet to 
discover the results of the experiment. 

“T have not heard,” he said, “of any 
case of reduced premium for policyhold- 
ers submitting themselves: to periodical 
medical examinations. In a company 
with a large number of small policies 
that would be financially impossible, and 
it would be very difficult to differentiate 
between the various classes of insured 
persons.” 

An official of the Legal & General 
Assurance Society Ltd., which has been 
trying a policy of free medical examina- 
tions for about a year, said that it was 
impossible yet to ascertain the results 
of the experiments. There were many 
factors to be taken into account before 
they could even consider a reduced pre- 
mium for policyholders who submitted to 
periodical medical examinations. 

A Scottish Provident Institution offi- 
cial said that such a scheme was not 
sufficiently popular to warrant its gen- 
eral acceptance. When people had a 
chance of periodical medical examination 
they failed to take it. People as a rule 
did not like doctors. 





ROUNDS OUT 20 YEARS 

Ass't Actuary J. P. Lally, Home Life 

of America, Presented With Gold 

Emblem at Annual Picnic 

John P. Lally, assistant actuary of the 
Home Life of America, completed twen- 
ty years of service with that company 
on June 29 of this year. Mr. Lally, in 
recognition of his loyal service, was pre- 
sented with the gold emblem of the Ho- 
licoa Service Legion and a Holicoa Cer- 
tificate by J. B. Martin during the ban- 
quet which closed the company’s eighth 
annual picnic at Hammonton, N. J. 

John P. Lally, who is the son of for- 
mer General Manager Matthew P. Lal- 
ly, deceased, entered the service of the 
Home Life of America in 1908, as cash- 
ier at Wilmington, Del. His close at- 
tention to business and efficient dis- 
charge of his responsibilities attracted 
the attention of the officers of the com- 
pany. When the executive offices were 
established in Philadelphia, Mr. Lally 
was transferred to the actuarial depart- 
ment as clerk. 





JOINS KANSAS CITY LIFE 


Roy A. Johnson, who was formerly 
with the Mutual Life of New York in 
Kansas, later general agent for the 
Bank Savings Life Insurance Company 
for the state of Colorado, has joined 
the Home Office Agency department of 
the Kansas City Life as traveling su- 
pervisor. At present Mr. Johnson is 
spending his time in Kentucky pending 
the appointment of a successor to Mr. 
Chishold, state manager, who recently 
resigned. 





McCONKEY RETURNS 
T. G. McConkey, general manager of 
the Canada Life, arrived back in New 
York Monday after a visit to the com- 
pany’s London offices. 
proceeded to Canada. 


Mr. McConkey 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 
Sets New High Limits 


NEW MAXIMUM NOW _ $250,000 


Policyholders Between Ages of Twenty- 
Five and Fifty-Five May Also 
Get $100,000 Term 


The Northwestern ‘Mutual Life has in- 
creased its limits at various ages, the 
highest liimts of $250,000 with $100,000 
of term insurance being for persons be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and fifty- 
five. All policyholders who have been 
insured for a year or more continuously 
for $50,000 or more may get the new 
high limits for their ages. 

Those policyholders who have not 
been insured with the company for a 
continuous period of a year have the 
privilege of _— out the limits in force 
prior to August 1, that is $200,000, and 
$75,000 for term insurance. 

For policyholders between the ages of 
fifteen and nineteen, inclusive, the limit 
now is $75,000 and from the ages of 
twenty to twenty-two, inclusive, the lim- 
it is $150,000, with the highest limit for 
term insurance in this classification being 
set at $25,000. Ages twenty-three to 
twenty-four may take out any amount 
up to $200,000 and term insurance up to 
$50,000. Persons between twenty-five 
and fifty-five, inclusive, may apply for 
insurance up to $250,000, with a term 
insurance limit of $100,000. 

The maximum for other ages are: Age 
fifty-six, $200,000, term limit $50,000; age 
fifty-seven, $175,000, term $50,000; age 
fifty-eight, $150,000, term $50.000; age 
fifty-nine, $125,000, term $50,000; age 
sixty, $100,000, term $25,000, and ages 
sixty-one to sixty-five, inclusive, $75,000. 





BOSTON AGENCY ADDS LIFE 
Gilmour, Rothery & Co. Names Thomas 
T. Pond Manager of New Life 
Insurance Department 
Thomas T. Pond, for some time past 
with the Paul F. Clark General Agency 
at Boston has become associated with 
Gilmour, Rothary & Co., in that city, 
where he will organize and conduct a 
life insurance department for the agency. 
Gilmour, Rothery & Co. are. ranked as 
one of the leading fire and casualty in- 
surance firms of New England, and the 
fact that they are now to organize a 
life insurance branch is attracting more 
than passing attention from the insur- 
ance fraternity, both life and fire, in this 
territory. It is the latest Boston fire 

firm to add a life branch. 





GETS LARGER FIELD 
William Ittman, general agent at 
Boston for the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
has had Worcester county added to his 
territory, which now gives him eastern 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 





Building and Loan Life 


(Continued from Page 5) 
and wife; or for the husband alone; or 
should an additional policy be issued the 
wife if desired? 

If the applicant is uninsurable, should 
the loan and policy be placed with an- 
other member of the family, and the title 
later transferred to the original appli- 
cant? 

Should the policy be cancelled, and the 
unearned portion of the premium return- 
ed to the insured-borrower, if the loan 











Founded: 1867 








is an intangible asset without 
which no life insurance company 
can become really great. 


The Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa has the good will of its policy- 
holders and the insuring public. 
company has grown to greatness and offers exceptional 
opportunity to ambitious men. 


To its field force the Equitable Life of Jowa offers 
unusual sales assistance and extraordinary cooperation. 
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In consequence this 














is terminated for any reason before ma- 
turity? Or should the policy go on to 
maturity, regardless of the disposition of 
the loan? 

Should the local association secretary, 
or the association itself, be allowed a 
commission for placing the insurance, or 
should the benefit derived by the local 
association or secretary be less direct? 

Are you willing to offer this protection 


to your borrowers, making it optional 
with them? 

Is your association allowed under the 
state law and your own by-laws, to ac- 
cept funds of the Building and Loan Life 
Insurance Company as investment? If 
so in what form? 

Does any other name seem better to 
you than “Building and Loan Life In- 
surance Company”? 





177 MONTAGUE ST., 





Opportunity for An Organizer! 


We desire a college man between twenty-five and 
thirty-five who has had a substantial personal pro- 
duction of life insurance, and who has had some 
experience in organizing work. 


This man will become a Production Manager for 
the John H. Scott Agency. Before asking for an 
appointment, write stating your qualifications. 


JOHN H. SCOTT, General Agent 
Home Life Insurance Co. of New York 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








== 


THINK FUNDS WILL SHOW Up 





Reported International Life People in 
St. Louis Feel That Missing Securi- 
ties or Equivalent Will Be Found 
St. Louis, Aug. 8—Some in touch with 
the inside affairs of the International 
Life are confident that before the meet- 
ing of the commissioners here on Frj- 
day securities equivalent to the amount 
which it is alleged the commissioners 
found missing will be on hand. There 
is a report here that President Toombs 
is said to have told other officers of the 
company that some of the missing se- 
curities had been traded for high class 
real estate mortgages which would pay 
the company a higher rate of interest, 
It is also stated that the reason Presi- 
dent Toombs did not let the examiners 
check over securities in his Chicago of- 
fice was because he was negotiating a 
big real estate deal at the time and 
pleaded for delay which was denied him. 
The deal had temporarily been post- 
poned bv one of the factors leaving Chi- 
cago. The committee of insurance com- 
missioners eng»ged on the examination 
will return to St. Louis on August 10 to 
receive the report on the examination. 
On August 13 the stockholders meet. 





International Life 


(Continued from Page 3) 


souri State and the International Life 
telling of the reinsurance negotiations 
Says in part: 

“If the merger is approved, it will give St. 
Louis the largest legal reserve life insurance 
company west of the Mississippi River with more 
than one billion dollars of insurance in force 
and more than one hundred and_ twenty-five 
million dollars of assets. 

“It is planned that should the merger be 
approved that the companies will merge under 
the title and charter of the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company and the business will be 
continued under the name of that company, and 
the two organizations and all their wide in- 
terests be combined. 

“No details of the basis of the merger will 
be announced until and unless the stockholders 
approve the merger.” “ 

It is reported that at today’s meeting 
there may be some other bids for the 
company, including one from Massey 
Wilson, former president, and now head 
of the Insurance Investment Corporation 
of St. Louis. He controls the Federal 
Reserve, Farmers National of Chicago, 
and Agricultural of Bay City. Wilson 
was succeeded as president of the Inter- 
national by J. R. Paisley, who in turn 
was succeeded by Judge W. K. Whit- 
field. Toombs purchased control by buy- 
ing the International Co. of St. Louis, 


a holding concern. 








FRASER AGENCY GAINS 


The Fraser Agency reports that up to 
July 28, it paid for $14,972,000 of new in- 
surance for 1928. This is an increase of 
$2,599,960. 

The agency has qualified fifteen men 
for the company’s convention at Glacier 
National Park, which will be held early 
in September. The club year closes 
August 15, 1928. by which time it is prob- 
able that several more will have qualified. 
Qualifications for this convention were 
almost double those of the normal Lead- 
ers’ Club conventions. ; 

P. M. Fraser has returned from his 
two months’ vacation in Europe. The 
trip was greatly enjoyed by himself and 
family. 





BEATS PREVIOUS RECORD 
The Wells-Connell Agency, Provident 
Mutual Life, paid for $687,300 of busi- 
ness in July which beats their previous 
July record. 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7500 





MANAGERS 





INSURANCE CO. “niticn 








HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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25 Church St., New York 
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Pennell Prefers Old 
Fashion Sales Methods 


RAPS HIGH PRESSURE TYPE 





It’s Simple, Homely Selling That Builds 
Clientele, — Mutual Manager 
ays 





A plea for old-fashioned, simple, 
homely methods in selling life insurance 
as against the modern high pressure, 
so-called scientific salesmanship, was 
made in a talk by Frank W. Pennell, 
general agent in New York for the State 
Mutual Life, before the recent conven- 
tion of that company’s field organiza- 
tion. 

“The high-powered salesman may 
make sales but he seldom, if ever, builds 
a real clientele,” said Mr. Pennell, “and 
by a real clientele 1 mean, a clientele 
that, once the agent has been in busi- 
ness for four or five years or more, 
should produce 80 to 90% each year of 
that agent’s new business, either in the 
way of repeat orders on those clients 
themselves, or on new business written 
on friends of those clients. 

“High pressure salesmen can jockey 
certain types of people to the end of 
the limb once, but it is another matter 
to get them there a second time. 

Suggests Selective Prospecting 

“As a sedative to high pressure or 
scientific selling, I should like to offer 
intelligent or selective prospecting as the 
one phase of our business to which we 
should give our deepest thought and 
study. May I illustrate: Early this year 
I stated at one of our Monday morning 
meetings that if any of our agents ever 
found himself without prospects that I 
would gladly supply him with prospects 
of my own. A week or so later one of 
the boys came in to accept this offer. 
My answer was: ‘Fred, I meant just 
what I said, but, before you take my 
leads I want you to try something else 
first. I want you to forget for the next 
week that you were ever in the life in- 
surance business. I want you to imagine 
that I am the City editor of a newspa- 
per; that you are a reporter on that 
paper. For the next week you are to 
go out and interview every person you 
know or with whom you have a con- 
tract. You are to find out for your 
paper who is new in town, who is mak- 
ing a great deal of money, who is get- 
ting married, and who has just graduated 
from high school or university, who has 
Just gotten his first job, who has just 
had a promotion, who has just estab- 
lished a business, who has just purchased 
a-home, who has just lost a dear one by 
death. Get all these news items down 
on paper and have them here in the 
office next Monday before we go to 
press. 

As a result,” continued Mr. Pennell, 
this agent produced for himself during 
that week of imaginative newspaper 
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Faery could hardly change his spots with more 
pain than is caused the professional man who has 
to change his vocation and tries to maintain the income 
which has resulted from his highly specialized training. 


To provide for such contingencies, The Guardian 
has developed its Professional Disability Provision for 
men in certain specialized lines. 
in the event of permanent incapacity for the specific 
profession, rather than for any “gainful occupation.” 


We suggest that you write us full 
particulars, with a view to ascertaining 
your qualifications to buy or sell such 
progressive features in life insurance. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of AMERICA 
“The Company that Guards and Serves” 


50 UNION SQUARE 


work some sixty-five life insurance ref- 
erences. 


Illusion of Big Cases 


“Despite all the talk today about trust 
companies and bank trusteeships our 
special options, with their wonderful 
4.8% interest yield are still, and in my 
opinion always will be, our most valu- 
able working tools,” said Mr. Pennell. 
“Our friends, the trust companies, are 
not interested in trusteeing amounts un- 
der $25,000 which excludes the vast per- 
centage of people and leaves to us the 
almost untouched field of the ‘little pro- 
fram’ with its $50 or $75 or $100 a month 
for life to Mary, the wife; college edu- 
cations for the children, small settle- 
ments for sons at maturity, monthly in- 
come checks for mothers and daughters. 
I agree fully with a certain prominent 
New York insurance man when he says 
that before we get too excited about 
working the big stuff with the banks we 


THIS 
Disability 
Clause 
Respects 


Specialization 





This clause is effective 





NEW YORK CITY 





had first better extend to the Johns and 


Marys on our books—who constitute 
after all our bread and butter—the pro- 
tection and service and comfort of a 
house in order. Despite all the new 
plans and methods and schemes that 
have been introduced into this business 
of ours during the past ten years, I find 
that the income program idea is still the 
most effective sales instrument that I can 
use and I predict that nothing will ever 
come into our business that will equal 
it in value or in service.” 


Covering Too Much Territory 


“One of the very common errors that 
most life insurance men are guilty of 
is that of covering too much territory 
and not deriving the full benefits of in- 
tensive work,” added Mr. Pennell. “This 
is particularly true of those of us who 
are working in the large cities. Certain- 
ly if it is possible for some agent in a 
small city of 6,000 to 15,000 population— 


and there are many such agents in this 
country—to write a large volume each 
year by intensive work it is equally pos- 
sible for the large city producer to write 
a similar amount if he will only con- 
centrate his efforts within the confines 
of three or four large institutions in 
which he has clients. 

“The agent who works intensively in 
restricted territory is enabled thereby to 
keep in constant touch with his policy- 
holders. He hears of happenings that 
mean business for him as easy and as 
quickly as does the agent who is work- 
ing on the ‘Main Street’ of some little 
town. Acquaintances and mere clients 
develop into close friends by reason of 
daily or weekly contacts. These friends 
keep adding to the popularity of the 
agent and to his prestige, and from 
those friends he is informed well in 
advance of those who are destined for 
progress. His most convincing document 
is a typewritten list of those whom he 
has sold in that particular institution, 
because what one man has done, after 
mature judgment, is very likely to be 
imitated or followed by others of his 
acquaintance. Intensive work also means 
the conserving of time—the chief asset 
of the life insurance agent. 

“In recent years,” said Mr. Pennell, 
in conclusion, “a very large percentage 
of my sales have been coming from a 
very few large institutions in New York 
City. In fact, during the first six months 
of this year I recall of but one trip I 
have made above Canal street, in New 
York, and none outside of the lower 
reaches of Manhattan.” 





LONDON POVERTY MAP 





New Secial Survey of City to Be Made 
by London School of 
Economics 

The “poverty” map of London made 
by the late Charles Booth, of Salvation 
Army fame, was a direct urge and as- 
sistance to much reforming zeal, and the 
news has been welcomed in London that 
a new poverty map will be part of the 
results of a social survey of London to 
be undertaken by the London School of 
Economics, 

The Survey is to take five years to 
complete, and will provide very valuable 
information as to the spread or decrease 
of slumdrum and the effects of national 
insurances, old age pensions, and other 
social measures of the present century. 
It will cost £15,000 ($75,000), of which 
£10,000 will come from the recent en- 
dowment of the Rockefeller Memorial. 





WALTER DILL SCOTT 


In the Eastern Underwriter last week 
a typographical error placed Dr. Walter 
Dill Scott in the post of president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life instead of 
president of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, which position he has held since 
leaving Carnegie Institute. The president 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life is W. 
D. Van Dyke. 








increasing business. 


past seventy-seven years. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


More Than a Billion and a 


Aca, seem oy acre 








RAPID PROGRESS 


The service which the Massachusetts Mutual has rendered to its 
policyholders and representatives is reflected in the Company’s rapidly 
Meanwhile there has been no deviation from the 
sterling principles for which this organization has been noted during the 


Life Insurance 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


Company 


alf of Insurance in Force 











Pennsylvania 





| Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Since premiums were much reduced January 1, 
1927, the average premium per policy has been 
increased owing to a larger average policy 


The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, 1928, 
shows on the average a greatly reduced cost to the 
policyholder, which should enable the Provident 
agent still further to increase his production and 
the size of the policy sold. 


Founded 1865 
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Alcoholism Deaths 
Still At High Rate 


282 HERE; TWO IN CANADA 
Metropolitan Life Experience Shows 
Striking Contrast With Dominion; 
General Health Conditions 





Deaths from alcoholism in the United 
States continue at a high rate. The sta- 
tistics compiled by the Metropolitan Life 
of the deaths from alcoholism among its 
industrial policyholders in the United 
States and Canada show that during the 
first six months of this year there were 
284 which is only sixteen less than for 
the same period last year. Of this num- 
ber only two occurred in Canada, the 
rest being policyholders in the United 
States. Deaths from cirrhosis of the 
liver which is closely associated with 
alcoholism numbered 578 as compared 
with 587 in the same period last year. 
There were 18 deaths from acute poison- 
ing by wood or denatured alcohol as 
compared with 12 and 10 deaths during 
the first six months of 1927 and 1926 
respectively. 

Health conditions in the industrial 
populations of the United States and 
Canada during the first half of 1928 have 
been somewhat better than the average. 
They have not been as satisfactory as 
those prevailing during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1927 and 1921. 


Mortality Increased in the Second 
Quarter 

The health record of the first quarter 
was excellent, sharing with the _corre- 
sponding period of 1927 the distinction 
of registering the lowest deathrate ever 
recorded among Metropolitan Industrial 
policyholders during the first quarter of 
any year. But even before the expira- 
tion of that quarter there were. indica- 
tions that a less favorable period was 
to ensue. There followed during April 
and May a rather abrupt change in the 
health picture. The April deathrate ex- 
ceeded that for April, 1927, by 5.3% and 
this year’s excess for May was 20%. In 
May, when the usual seasonal decline 
in the mortality was expected, there was 
registered instead an increase of 4% over 
the April figure. 


Higher Deathrate From Influenza and 
Pneumonia 
Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were unusually frequent during the sec- 
ond quarter with the result that at the 
end of the half-year the deathrate for 
these diseases, combined, was 19.8% in 
excess of last year’s figure. 
Deaths From “Degenerative” Diseases 
As invariably happens when there is 
a pronounced rise in the mortality from 
influenza and pneumonia, that from the 
principal degenerative conditions also in- 
creased. The rate for organic heart dis- 
ease among white policyholders during 
the first half of 1928 was 139.5% per 
100,000, as compared with 130.0 during 
the like period of 1927; and there was 
a corresponding rise for the colored. 
Smaller increases were in evidence for 
cerebral hemorrhage and chronic ne- 
pritis. 
Cancer Rate Higher 

The cancer deathrate among the white 
policyholders was very slightly higher 
than for the first half of either 1927 or 
1926. Among the colored there was a 
sharp rise, with this year’s figure for 
the half-year (77.3 per 100,000) register- 
ing an increase of 7.7% and 15.4% re- 
spectively over those for the correspond- 
ing period of 1927 and 1926. 

Upward Trend of Diabetes Mortality 

The diabetes deathrate in the indus- 
trial populations of the United States 
and Canada has been showing an upward 
tendency since 1924. This holds true, 
more particularly, for insured colored 
persons. The mortality experience of 


recent years refutes definitely the theory 


(which once prevailed) that the negro is 
much less susceptible to diabetes than 
the Caucasian. Among insured urban 
Negroes, at least, the diabetes deathrate 
is now running much higher than for 
the whites. This may be due, in part, 
to the failure of insured negroes to enjoy 
the benefits of the insulin treatment to 
as great an extent as do the whites. But 
we cannot escape the fact that the 
deathrate is increasing for each race, and 
that for the colored, the rate for the 
first half of 1928 was nearly one-third 
higher than it was only two years ago. 


Tuberculosis Lower Than Ever Before 


In the series of years beginning with 
1911 the reduction in the tuberculosis 
deathrate in the industrial populations 
of the United States and Canada has 
been practically continuous. Only two 
years, 1918 and 1926, failed to show im- 
provement over those immediately pre- 
ceding; and even in these two instances 
the deviation from the general down- 
ward trend was negligible. It is already 
assured that 1928 will mark another im- 
portant milestone in the conquest of 
tuberculosis; for it is invariably in the 
first half of every year that most ot 
the deaths from tuberculosis are record- 
ed; and in this period of 1928 the tuber- 
culosis deathrate in the industrial popu- 
lation was only 96.9 per 100,000 as com- 
pared with the former minimum of 100.3 


registered for the same months of last 
year. 


Communicable Diseases 

The typhoid fever deathrate has been 
lower in 1928 than ever before during 
the first half of any year. The great 
bulk of the mortality from this disease, 
however, occurs in the late summer and 
early fall, and developments in those 
months will determine whether 1928 is 
to record a new minimal mortality fig- 
ure for typhoid. 

Among the four principal communic- 
able diseases of childhood, measles 
shows a somewhat increased mortality 
rate over last year among the whites 
and a decided rise among negroes. The 
situation with respect to scarlet fever 
and diphtheria shows little change, while 
whooping cough mortality has improved. 
The marked increase in deaths from 
meningococcus meningitis, to which at- 
tention was directed in the Statistical 
Bulletin, at the end of the first quarter, 
became even more pronounced during 
the second quarter. 


Improvement for Puerperal Conditions 

The half-year’s record for conditions 
incidental to pregnancy and childbirth is 
the best we have ever experienced. The 
very pronounced drop in deaths from 
puerperal septicemia among colored 
women is one of the most gratifying 
items in the year’s health record, to date. 





GOING STRONG 


Paid-for Business for 1927 
exceeded 1926 by 43.44¢,, 
First six months of 192% 
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exceeded same period 
by 20%. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON 
THE MANHATTAN 


The 
Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company 
66 Broadway - New York 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS | 
Omaha Kansas City 














A 


Record of 


was added during the 


1928, the Agency force 


In the first six months 


Hillsman Taylor, 
Life 
Accident - Health 


Group 








During the same six months period of 


pany wrote and paid for $135,022,012 
of new business which represents a gain 
of 44 per cent over the Paid-for busi- 
ness of January 1st to June 30, 1927. 


Six-Months’ 


Progress 


Missouri State Lite shows 47% gain in volume 
of insurance in Force as compared with 


first six months of 1927. 


ROM January Ist to June 30, 1928, the Missouri State Life added | 
$52,093,892 to its total of life insurance in force—47% more than 


first six months of 1927. 


of the Com- 


We have room for more progressive 


of 1928, the men. 
OD 57) 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
Home Office, St. Louis 


President 


Agency force wrote 32,999 applications 
10,006 more than were written in the 
first six months of 1927. 


A Progressive Agency force is building 
The Progressive Company. 





Saint Louis, Missouri 


errr F 
Address ........ 





Missouri State Lire INsuRANcE Company, 


Send me your Agency proposal 
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Results of First 
Cc. L. U. Examinations 


DEAN HUEBNER MAKES REPORT 





Twenty-one Awarded Degree Including 
Some Prominent Underwriters; Next 
Exams. In December 





At the last meeting of the executive 
committee of the American College of 
Life Underwriters new rules were ap- 
proved and regulations made for the fu- 
ture examinations for the degree of C. 
L. U. (Chartered Life Underwriter) 
maintaining the same high standards and 
educational prerequisites as character- 
ized the first examination. The list of 
text books was revised also. The presi- 
dent of the college is Ernest J. Clark, 
prominent general agent of Baltimore. 

The report on the results of the first 
examinations was made by Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, dean of the college. The next 
examinations will be held December 27, 
28 and 29 and the following examinations 
will be held nexé year, the dates being 
June 20, 21 and 22. Dr. Huebner’s re- 
port follows: ; 

Forty-two applications were submitted 
for permission to take the first semi- 
annual examinations of the American 
College of Life Underwriters for the €. 
L. U. degree, and of this number thirty- 
nine were approved by the Board of Ad- 
missions of the college as complying with 
all the rules of eligibility, Thirty-four 
of these approved candidates, represent- 
ing twelve different states, presented 
themselves for examination, and with the 
exception of but two instances, took all 
five of the scheduled examinations. It 
may be added that twenty of the ex- 
amined candidates were university grad- 
utes, the remaining fourteen being 
graduates of recognized high schools. 

Those Awarded Degree _ 

The following twenty-one candidates 
passed all of the examinations satisfac- 
torily and were therefore, upon recom- 
mendation of the Dean, awarded the C. 
L. U. degree by action of the Board of 
Directors at the Executive Committee 
meeting in Philadelphia on July 28: 

C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, Prov- 
ident Mutual Life. 

Irvin Bendiner, New 
York Life. 

Lowell T. Boyd, Kokomo, Ind., gen- 
eral agent, Equitable Life of Iowa. 

Henry L. Choate, Washington, D. C., 
general agent, Mutual Benefit. ‘ 

M. B. Cohill, Pittsburgh, assistant 
manager, Edward A. Woods Co. | 

F. C. Dickson, Butler, Pa., Equitable 
Life Society. : 

Ted Dreyer, Los Angeles, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life. : 

William McG. Duff, Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent, Edward A. Woods Co. 

W. Rankin Furey, Pittsburgh, Berk- 
shire Life. ; 

Lara P. Good, San Diego, assistant 
manager, Prudential. ; 

H. L. Harvey, Kalamazoo, Equitable 
of Iowa. 

Grant L. Hill, New York City, agency 
superintendent, Guardian Life. 

Marguerite L. Snider, Uniontown, Pa., 
Equitable Society. 
_Lisle A. Spencer, 
Equitable Society. ; 
é F. J. Stevenson, Pittsburgh, Equitable 
Society, 

Maurice S. Tabor, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Travelers. 

Leon A. Triggs, Minneapolis, Berk- 
shire Life, president, Minneapolis As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. : 

C. J. Westerman, Pittsburgh, Equit- 
able Society. 

_L. N. Whitelaw, New York City, 
Eauitable Society. 

_Edward Wallace Woods, Pittsburgh, 
Equitable Societv. 

Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., Pittsburgh, 
Equitable Society. 

“Dr. Yien Dung, of Shanghai, China, 
Who received his insurance education in 
America, and who expects to affiliate 
with the China United Assurance So- 
Clety, Ltd., also passed all of the ex- 
aminations very creditably, but award- 


Philadelphia, 


Youngstown, O., 


ing of the degree is deferred until the 
completion of three years of satisfactory 
life insurance experience. Various other 
inquiries from prospective candidates in 
other countries for permission to take 
the examinations have been received, 
and the C. L. U. Degree is thus likely 
before long to take on an international 
character. 

“RK. F. Freeman, Los Angeles, assist- 
ant manager of the Pacific Mutual Life, 
and Elsie Ullrich, Philadelphia, assistant 
to vice-president of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, took only the first of the two in- 
stalments (comprising the first three ex- 
aminations) of the examination, as per- 
mitted under the college rules, and 
passed them satisfactorily. Conferring 
of the degree, however, is deferred until 
these candidates pass the second instal- 
ment, consisting of the last two examina- 
tions. 

“It is the policy of the college to es- 
tablish convenient examination centers, 
as needed, at leading universities and 
colleges. For the June test, the regis- 
trar of the college, Professor A. M. 
Spalding, made arrangements for the 
conduct of examinations at the Univer- 
sities of Cincinnati, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, _ Pennsylvania, _ Pittsburgh, 
southern California, and Washington, 
and at Boston University, Detroit Uni- 
versity, New York University, Oklaho- 
ma City University, Buffalo School of 
Commerce, and Rice Institute at Hous- 
ton, Tex. As the needs of candidates 
may indicate, the college stands ready to 
establish additional examination centers. 
The college is glad to report that its re- 
quests for such accommodations were 
met most generously in every instance 
and in a spirit of sympathy and ap- 
proval for the objects involved. It may 
be added that thus far 25 leading uni- 
versities and colleges have expressed 
(through the deans of their business 
schools or the professors in charge of 
their insurance instruction) their full 
sympathy with the aims of the college, 
and have given their assurance of co- 
operation and support. Three leading 
universities have already signified their 
willingness to mention the C. L. U. De- 
gree in their collegiate circulars, in a 
manner similar to that accorded to the 
C. P. A. degree in accounting. 

“The next examinations are scheduled 
for December 27, 28 and 29, and the 
following examinations for June 20, 21 
and 22, 1929. Thereafter examinations 
will be held only once each year, namely 
in June. Judging from the numerous 
inquiries, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the number of candidates for 
the December examinations will be very 
much larger than it was in June. A 
very considerable number are preparing 
for this and the following examination. 
It is also gratifying that a number of 
those who failed to pass the first exam- 
inations have given expression to the 
thought that they nevertheless felt amply 
repaid through the benefits derived from 
the course of study to which they have 
applied themselves.” 

The Diploma 

Following is the wording of the col- 
lege diploma: 

THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
(Seal) 

To all to whom these presents may 
come, greetings: 

Wheeras, it is the object of this col- 
lege to award properly qualified life un- 
derwriters with a professional degree. 

Therefore, we, the board of directors 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers, have admitted 

JOHN JACOB DOE 

who has fulfilled all the conditions of 

eligibility imposed and passed all the ex- 

aminations administered by this college 
to the degree of 

Chartered Life Underwriters, C.L.U., 
granting therewith all the rights and 
privileges to this degree. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we have set 
our hands and caused the Seal of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
to be affixed at Washington this 28th 
dav of July in the year of our Lord 
1928 and of this College the second. 

SWauscaueentcasneneseeweecs , President. 














Underwriting Methods 
that are 


Sound—Liberal—Modern 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent ccanection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 























With the— 
—STEADINESS and STURDINESS 
of New England, coupled with age and 
conservation. Such is the 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

















PROGRESS SERIES 


A Term Policy for every need 
that a Term Policy will supply! 


The recent reduction in our Term rates has had a 
splendid reception by our Field Force. 


Five Year Term —Convertible within 4 years 


Ten Year Term—Renewable or convertible within 
8 years 


Fifteen Year Term —Convertible within 10 years 


Twenty Year Term —Convertible within 15 years 


A live company with an excellent line of policies and 
low guaranteed rates backed by a large capital and 
surplus. 


THE COLUMBIAN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Correspondence welcomed by Agency 
Department 
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Milk~the Builder 


ONE QUART 
OF MILK IN x 
~» ENERGY FOOD \ g@ 
VALUE EQUALS = 
“lb. Chicken ANY QF THESE 8 Eees 


eyes open upon a strange 

world his demand is for 
food—food that will build a 
sturdy body and help him grow. 
Nature provides milk for his 
needs. In milk are found in right 
proportion all the many kinds of 
food required in the business of 
body-building Throughout 
babyhood and youth the elements 
contained in milk are essential 
to sound growth. 


K ROM the moment baby’s 


Asa general rule, milk should not 
be regarded as a beverage to be 
taken when thirsty, like water. 
It is a food and should be sipped 
(eaten) slowly. In milk are found 
a greater number of the materials 
required by the body than in 
any other one food. 


Milk contains minerals from 
which the bones and teeth are 
made, elements which produce 
strong muscles—as well as vita- 
mins to assist growth and to ward 
off disease. There is no part of the 
body which it does not nourish. 


The boysand girls who have milk 
regularly all through childhood 
have a better foundation of health 
—more rugged bodies to carry 
them through lite—than those 
who have little or no milk. They 
will have more reserve strength 
with which to fight illness. 







Each of these foods has its own value. 








9% Oranges 


% lb. Beefsteak 


The com- 


parison is only for “energy value”—the property 
which gives the body stregth and power to carry 


on its activities. 


A quart of milk a day, in some 
form, should be the rule for 
every child all through the grow- 
ing period. A few children have 
a real or imagined aversion to 
milk. But even with them, the 
doctor may find that they can 
take it and enjoy it if served as 


cocoa or in soups, sauces, cus’ 
tards, puddings, or frozen desserts 


Encourage your boys and girls 
to appreciate milk. Make them 
understand that for most people 
it is the finest all-around food in 
the world. Tell them what it 


will do for their bodies. Children 
love games. Teach them the 
game of body-building. Protein 
“bricks” for strong muscles; lime 
“bricks” for bones and teeth; milk 
sugar “bricks” and fat “bricks” 
for energy and warmth. All 
these and other building ma- 
terials in milk. 


Not only is milk a builder - it is 
a repairer, as well. That is why 
it is important that adults also 
should have a regular supply— 
not so much as children— but a 
glass or two a day or the equiva: 
lent amount served with other 
foods. Milk is a great help to 
men and women who want to 
keep strong, vigorous and youth- 
ful. But remember that milk 
has so much food value that 
when added to the diet a smaller 
quantity of other foods may be 
sufficient. 


To take milk regularly is the 
surest and easiest way of mak- 
ing certain that you give your 
body the variety of food ma: 
terials it needs to keep you in 
good physical 

training. 


Give milk to$the 
children and— 
take it yourself. 











the 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
wishes to emphasize the importance of get- 
ting clean milk and keeping it clean after 
it reaches the home. Much of the difficulty 
in bringing babies safely through their 
second summer comes from the dangers 
which lie in impure milk or milk improp- 
erly cared for — milk left uncovered or 
without sufficient ice-protection. 


Find out whether or not the milk you buy 
comes from a dairy where every scientific 
precaution has been used to keep the milk 


free from contamination—from the time 
of milking to its delivery. 


Many of the great dairies, realizing the 
difficulties of safe-guarding every bottle of 
milk during the hours in transit, take no 


’ chances and pasteurize it. Many cities and 


towns demand that practically all milk 
must be pasteurized. In some cities special 
certificates of quality are issued upon con- 
vincing evidence of clean and safe handl- 
ing and the testing of cattle for tubercu- 
losis. Dairies which have such recognition 
are glad to show copies of dairy reports 


upon which their special certificates are 
issued. 


If your milk supply is not pasteurized or 
certified, it is advisable that you pasteurize 
your milk at home. Complete and simple 
directions together with other valuable in- 
formation will be found in our booklet, 
8EU 8, “All About Milk.” It will be 
mailed free upon request to the Booklet 
Department, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Major Camp Leaves 
“Life Association News” 


REPORTED MANY CONVENTIONS 


Drilied and Trained Men During World 
War; Is President Stamp Society 
Goes With Corporation 








One of the familiar figures at the press 
table of insurance re in recent 
years, Major Guy W. A. Camp, has re- 
sign od as associate editor of “Life As- 
sociation News,” official organ of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Scholarly, genial and witty, Major 
Camp has endeared himself not only to 
his immediate office associates but also 
to the members of the insurance press. 
He is to be general manager of the 
Executive Service Corporation with of- 
fices in the Pershing Square Building, 
New York City. 

Major Camp was graduated from the 
high school at- Lockport, N. Y.; studied 
law at Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, and chemistry in George Wash- 
ington University, Washington. He 
served on several newspapers, commenc- 
ing as a reporter on the Buffalo “Morn- 
ing Express,” and was also general man- 
ager of the “National Illustrated Maga- 
zine” of Washington, He had 
considerable service in the infantry and 
was an expert on military law, being 
attached to the. office of the Adjutant 
General of the Army. 

During the World War he was sta- 
tioned in the mid-west where he was 
engaged in drilling and routing drafted 
men to rendezvous. Between the date 
of his leaving the service and the late 
war he was vice-president and general 
manager of the Kretol Co. of Washing- 
ton, D. C, and president of a large 
manufacturing establishment in the west. 
After the war he became associated with 
the Franco-American Cigarette and To- 
bacco Co. of Louisville, Ky., and New 
York City, as general sales manager. 

Major Camp ‘five years ago was in- 
duced to join the Society of Philatelic 
Americans, a national society of stamp 
collectors, which had become depleted 
to a great extent in membership and 
contracted indebtedness. He immediate- 
ly set about its reorganization and has 
now brought it up to its former high 
peak, paid off all its indebtedness with 
a surplus in the treasury. He is presi- 
dent of the Society. - 

Major Camp is affiliated with a num- 
ber of organizations, being a past offi- 
cer in a number of Masonic bodies, 
president of the New York branch of 
the American Literary League, president 
of the Society of Philatelic Americans 
and chairman of its board of governors. 
He is also an active member of the Em- 
pire State Chapter, Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, of the Society of the 
Founders and Patriots of America, the 
Newsy paper Club, and various other or- 
ganizations. 

Praise for Major Camp 

Major Roger B. Hull, executive man- 
ager of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, when asked to comment 
upon Major Camp’s resignation, said: 
“The only reason that I have been at 
all reconciled to Major Camp’s leaving 
the National Association is the consid- 
eration that he is by his new relation- 
ri placing himself in the way of what 

I believe to be a tremendously important 
personal advancement. My observation 
of his work and my knowledge of his 
seven years of devoted service leads me 
to wish him success in his new associa- 
tion while at the same time I shall miss 
his quiet and able work.” 





GETS UNITED. DYE WORKS GROUP 

The Metropolitan Life has just issued 
a croup life policy eovering the 4,300 
employes of the United Piece Dye Works 


of Lodi, Paterson . and Hawthorne, 
NX. J. It. involves approximately $4,500,- 
") of life insurance supplemented by 


health and accident benefits. The em- 


ployes share. in the cost of the insur- 
ance, 











in Iowa, its home state. 








Seven Years Of Iowa Leadership 


AGAIN IN 1927, THE BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
led all companies in the writing of new, paid-for life insurance 
The total for 1927 was $20,193,476. 


LAST YEAR WAS THE SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE 
year in which the Bankers Life has achieved Iowa leadership 


Ce ete es eh i 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


THE ONWARD MARCH COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President DES MOINES, IOWA 














WILLIAM S. TAYLOR DEAD 





Counsel of Empire Life-of Indianapolis 
Chief Figure in Famous Goebel, 
Kentucky, Feud 


William S. Taylor, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Empire Life and 
Accident of Indianapolis, who about 
thirty. years. ago was: elected governor 
of Kentucky in one of the Ditterest 
fights in the political history of the coun- 
try, died last week at his home in In- 
dianapolis, at the age of 76. 

It was in 1899 when Mr. Taylor de- 
feated Governor William Goebel of Cov- 
ington, by a few votes. A contest fol- 
lowed and while the city of Frankfort 
was infested with more than 1,000 armed 
mountaineers, Goebel was shot down as 


he was approaching the Capitol. He was 


not killed instantly and was installed as 
governor by the legislature on his death 
bed. Mr. Taylor had been indicted for 
conspiracy in connection with Goebel’s 
death and fled the state, settling in In- 
diana where he remained until his death. 
He was then penniless, having spent his 
fortune in the campaign. He was par- 
doned by a subsequent Republican gov- 
ernor and later became wealthy and 
prominent in his adopted state. He was 
considered a very able man and was 
serving as attorney general when he was 
elected governor. 





MISSOURI STATE MEN MEET 


The leaders club of the Missouri 
State Life of St. Louis held their annual 
convention July 30 to August 1 at the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver. J. Guy 
Jackson, of Macon, Ga., as the largest 
producer was elected president of the 
club. 








A Thousand Dollar 
Increase in Income 


The Life salesman who adds one moderate 
sized Accident policy a week to his pro- 
duction and renews a fair proportion of the 
business builds up quickly an additional in- 


come of $1,000 a year. 


Accident insurance sells so readily that 
this quota can be made without any de- 
crease in life production. 


Fora table showing how Accident income 


is built up, address 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn 





Continental, St. Louis, 
In Sound Condition 


EXAMINERS’ COMPLETE REPORT 





Securities of Company Checked by Same 
Group Which Investigated 
International Life 





The same group of examiners, headed 
by Nelson B. Hadley of New York, who 
went over the books and securities of the 
International Life, also examined the 
Continental Life for eight of the insur- 
ance departments. 

Charles R. Detrick, insurance commis- 
sioner of California, on August 6 told 
interviewers in St. Louis that the con- 
vention examination of the Continental 
had revealed that the company is in 
sound condition and its affairs in good 
order. President Mays of the Continen- 
tal has retired from his banking connec- 
tions in order to devote all of his time 
to life insurance. 

Commissioner Neifert of Idaho has re- 
voked the permit of the International to 
do business in that state. 


LIBERALIZES FOREIGN CASES 








Mutual Life Has New Basis for Busi- 
ness Representatives Requiring 
Travel Abroad 
Business representatives whose duties 
require foreign travel or temporary resi- 
dence outside of the United States and 
Canada will be considered as risks on a 
more favorable basis by the Mutual Life 
than heretofore. The new practice will 
be confined to citizens of the United 
States and Canada and to Europeans 
representing responsible business organi- 
zations, and cases will be conside red on 
individual merits in relation to a stand- 
ard covering in a general way personal 
character, standing of business connec- 
tion and climatic and living conditions 
in countries in which applicant is to 

travel or reside. 

Rates will be domestic, semi-tropical 
or tropical according to the circum- 
stances of the individual case. No spe- 
cial benefits will be issued in any of 
these cases, 





ASK FOR USE OF AIR MAIL 





Manager Hathaway of Mutual Life, Los 
Angeles, Gets Quick Delivery 
of Policies 


A new use of the air mail has been 
made by Fred C. Hathaway, manager of 
the Mutual Life at Los Angeles. Hatha- 
way wanted to get a policy into the 
hands of a new insured before another 
company did and he did so through the 
air mail. He is now using a special rub- 
ber stamp requesting the home office to 
reply via air mail. 





ENJOYING A VACATION 


Fred P. McKenzie, executive secre- 
tary of the New York Association of 
Life Underwriters, and Charles J. Zim- 
merman, Bridgeport manager of the P. 
M. Fraser Agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, are spending a two weeks’ 
vacation at Lake Wentworth, Wolfboro 
Falls, New Hampshire. 





AGENCY’S FAST PACE 

The Ralph G. Engelsman agency of 
the Penn Mutual Life paid for $406,000 
in July. This excellent record was made 
in spite of the fact that Mr. Engelsman 
started as a general agent February 1 
without any organization whatever. He 
now has twelve full time agents all of 
whom were new to the business when 
they joined the agency. 


HOLDS MANAGERS SCHOOL 


The Lincoln National Life will conduct 
a school for managers at Fort Wayne, 
beginning September 1. A thorough 
training will be given a group of men 
who have been selected for managerial 
and general agency positions, or who 
will have been selected by that date. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 





GETTERS(; 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 


Book Increase His Income 





At the recent con- 

Business vention of the State 

Policy “Good Mutual the question 

Will” Contacts was asked, “What 

methods may be used 

in arriving at the ‘good will’ of a cor- 

poration or partnership?” This answer 
was offered by an agent: 

“Now in this valuation of good will 
of a corporation, I have jotted down five 
different methods of valuing good will, 
and I won’t attempt to analyze the dif- 
ference between good will of a corpora- 
tion or of a partnership, but I will treat 
them in the same manner. First, there 
is the nominal value method; it is lump- 
ed in with the sale of merchandise or 
stock, The purchaser pays more than 
the worth, to get the good will. Second, 
is the arbitrary method, by bargaining. 
The owner says it is worth $10,000 and 
the purchaser says it is worth $5,000. I 
am speaking now of two partners, for 
instance, where they have a difference 
of opinion on what the business is worth. 
Excess income method. Suppose some 
other firm in the same line of business 
is showing a 15% profit, and your par- 
ticular prospect is showing a 20% profit, 
it is reasonable to assume that the extra 
5% profit is built up in good will. Capi- 
talize that 5% a number of years in ad- 
vance, say five or ten years, subject to 
negotiations. Fourth, the purchase of 
profits, or purchase of income method. 
The purchaser is willing to pay a profit 
on the business for a year or two in 
addition to the physical valuation. As a 
rule, not more than one year of profits 
is generally agreed upon. Fifth, a great 
deal of good will is built up in adver- 
tising. Sometimes a fair valuation meth- 
od is to estimate the amount of money 
the firm has invested over the past three 
or four or five years in advertising, and 
use that as a sum total to include in your 
factor of good will, or you might also 
include in that factor the amount of 
money which the firm has lost on ac- 
counts which are now on the books, in 
retaining their good will by sacrificing a 
profit on the business.” 


ae 
A recent number 
The of “Clic” contains 
Mechanics of | some constructive 
Interviewing suggestions in con- 


nection with the me- 
chanics of an interview. O. F. Ham- 
ilton of the Illinois Life says in part: 
“At the beginning of the interview, place 
your rate book and application blank in 
plain sight of the prospect so he can 
get used to the sight of them. Give 
him your pencil or pen and make him 
figure. Illustrate with diagrams as 
much as possible; one picture will do 
more and last longer than all the words 
in the dictionary. Do not allow your- 
self to be drawn into any controversy 
concerning other companies or other 
plans, just simply refuse to talk about 
them and stick to the type of policy 
you have previously decided to sell him 
to the last. 
“Start high, you can 


always come 


down if necessary, but it is mighty near 


and General Efficiency 


impossible to raise after you have start- 
ed low . Do not quote prices; sell pro- 
tection and security, not cash values and 
premiums. Dominate the conversation 
at all times, give your man time to think 
and talk but make him think and talk 
as you want him to. Ask him questions 
to which the only answer can be affirma- 
tive. Do not under any circumstances 
argue with your prospect. He is always 
right even when he’s wrong. It may 
hurt a little to have to yield a point 
to him but it will not hurt when you 
take his application. 

“The close, probably the most diffi- 
cult part of the whole sale, is a very 
simple thing if you do it at the right 
time. Doing it at the right time seems 
to be the great trouble. The right time 
should be the successful conclusion of 
vour presentation of the contract, but 
it may be immediately after you have 
introduced yourself, or at any time dur- 
ing the conversation. Study your pros- 
pect closely and he will tell you when 
to get his name on the dotted line. The 
close is simply the time when your 
prospect’s interest is built up to the point 
where he has convinced himself that he 
needs what you have to offer him. The 
question, ‘how much is this going to 
cost me,’ or, ‘I really can’t afford to 
do this’ is a signal to the agent that now 
is the time to close. It doesn’t matter 
if he does not know the type of policy, 
the amount of the deposit or anything 
about the contract, if the interest is 
there act and then talk over the other 
points you have to bring out. Building 
vour prospect’s interest is just like 
building a house, keep after it, if he 
blows it over with a flat refusal go back 
to the foundation and build it up again, 
bringing out some interesting points 
which you have not mentioned before. 
Alwavs leave some interesting point to 
fall beck upon as it is very seldom you 
can close your man with the first at- 
tempt. and the things you have talked 
of before are not likely to bring results 
if von go over them again. 

i 











PARTICIPATING INSURANCE 
ON ALL FORMS 


First year dividends (con- 
tingent on payment of second 
year premium.) 


Low Net Cost 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 5058—6691 


























Lincoln National Life Managers School 


Opportunity is open for two or three more applications 
for the 1928 Managers’ School of our Company. It will 
be held in September. 


These men will be definitely trained for specific existing 
managerial and general agency openings including Omaha, 
Dayton and Pittsburgh. The class will be limited to 
twelve men. 


Write in Confidence 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
More Tha® $540,000,000 in Force 











SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 





Organized 1845 














Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Service e 


N IDEAL became a reality when, on February Ist, 1843, 
A “The Mutual Life of New York” issued its first policy. 
The business of life insurance on the mutual plan started 

in America then and there. 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to greatness 
—age in itself is no great distinction. The Mutual Life began 
with high ideals of business conduct, which still prevail. It aims 
at quality and to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their representatives 
The Mutual Life has an outstanding record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as a career 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice- President and Manager of Agencies 


New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


34 Nassau Street 
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F. Barbario Has Good 











Record As Debit Man || 


HE SEES HEADS OF FAMILIES 





Metropolitan Life Agent Canvasses a Lot 
of People, Works Evenings and Pre- 
sents His Arguments Forcefully 





Frank Barbario, an unattached agent 
in the New York District of the Metro- 
politan Life, has an unusually good rec- 
ord as a debit man. His average indus- 
trial increase for this year is about $3.45 
a week. Much of Barbario’s success has 
resulted from the fact that he sees a lot 
of people, works evenings, interviews 
many heads of families and tells the 
truth about insurance and about his com- 
pany. By doing all these things he has 


performed his work well and that a sub- 
stantial income follows. 

“Barbario’s ideas as to how life in- 
surance should be sold aren’t revolution- 
ary,” says a current number of “Tower 
Talks.” “They’re tried and tested ones. 
The beauty of them is that they work. 
They not only work for Barbario but 
they will work for any other agent who 
is able to take the attitude toward his 
job that Barbario has taken and will 
work as Barbario has worked. 

“In the first pace, this agent believes 
thoroughly in life insurance. ‘To his 
mind it isn’t merely an advisable pro- 
vision, it’s a necessary provision. With- 
out it few men would be able to leave 
anything of consequence to their fami- 
lies or have anything for their old age. 
He regards life insurance as the most 
practical method of continued and sys- 
tematic savings. Because he honestly be- 
lieves this, Barbario regards it of more 
importance to persuade others to that 
way of thinking than to sell them any 
particular plan or any particular policy. 
His aim is to show them why they need 
insurance by showing them what it will 
do for them that they cannot possibly 





insurance because they know they need 
it. They’re men of education, men of 
judgment, men of some means. If they 
think insurance is useful and necessary 
to protect themselves and to protect 
their families, how much more necessary 
it is for men like you and me!’” 


GROUP SERVICE 


If we were on the ‘‘firing line’ we certainly 
would invest a two cent stamp to find out all 
that we could about anything that might add to 
our yearly income. 





ACACIA MUTUAL APPOINTMENTS 
President William Montgomery of the 
Acacia Mutual Life announces the ap- 
pointment of the following junior offi- 
cers: Major J. C. King, assistant secre- 
tary; W. B. Irons, assistant secretary; 
RK. B. Montgomery, assistant treasurer, 
’ and B. A. Harlan, executive secretary. 
The service extended to the field by the John 
Hancock Group Department along these lines 


is well worth your attention. 





Davis Announcement 


(Continued from Page 1) 


genius as an organization builder. The 
Equitable is now producing more than a 
hundred millions a year in that city. In 
1919 Davis was made superintendent of 
agencies and then a second vice-presi- 
dent. He won that title twelve years 
after starting out as a salesman. Later 
he was promoted to vice-president. He 
is one of the most dynamic, forceful fig- 
ures in the agency field, and one of the 
best of the platform speakers. In a 
statement this week Mr. Davis said: 

“T leave my friends in the Equitable 
with reluctance and keen regret. How- 
ever, I indulge the hope that these 
friendships may be continued and, if pos- 
sible, strengthened, in our common ef- 
fort to serve the great institution of life 
insurance.” 

Statements by Law and Hart 

President William A. Law, of the Penn 
Mutual, made this statement: 

“Frank H. Davis comes to the Penn 
Mutual Life with a ripe and varied ex- 
perience in life insurance activities. He 
knows the United States and its people 
from the exceptional contacts afforded 
by his unusual career. With his vigor 
and personality he combines ideals of 
usefulness and the ability to put them 


There are, at this minute, promising leads for 
Group Insurance in your own office. 


May we point the way towards turning them into 
money, and help to do it? We have done it for 
others. We can do it for you. 


For further information, address INQUIRY BUREAU 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Over 65 years in business 


Assets $451,006,878; Reserves and all Liabilities 
$415,000,775; Surplus Assets $36,006,103 

















do for themselves.” 








Forceful Presentation 


_As Barbario presents his arguments in 
favor of, life insurance, he puts behind 
them all the force of his burning con- 
victions on the subject. He will show 
them, for example, a printed statement 
over the signature of President Coolidge. 
The writer of the article continues: 
“If it is an Italian he is canvassing he 
pulls from his pocket the newspaper clip- - 
ping telling how Mussolini when his son 
Romano was only a few days old insured 
him, as an example to all the fathers of 





A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


into effect.” 

The appointment of Mr. Davis was 
made by Vice-President Hugh D. Hart 
in following up that company’s new 
Man Power expansion program. It is 
reported that the Penn Mutual has put 
on more than five hundred new agents 
since January 1, 1928. In discussing Mr. 
Davis Mr. Hart said this week that he 
regarded him as an agency organizer of 
the George W. Perkins type. He said 
he had long been an admirer of Mr. Da- 
vis and he was overjoyed that an execu- 
tive of his type and organizing ability 
had become a general agent of his com- 








Our Company offers complete protection. 


$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Italy. He speaks of the large amounts 
of insurance carried by Marconi, the man 
who gave wireless telegraphy to the 


RE HARUEAD  GOMUN So. 025 dics ckedcesencus aendcas cscs 95,000 pany. Continuing he said: 
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world, and of the insurance carried by 
Nobile. And when, as occasionally hap- 
pens, someone suggests that he can bank 
his money to better advantage than he 
could buy insurance, Barbario cites the 
well-known case of a leading Italian 
banker, the president of one of the prin- 
cipal Italian societies, who, for all that he 
knows about banking, is careful to keep 
in force a goodly amount of insurance 
on his own life. ‘I’m an insurance agent,’ 
Barbario tells them. ‘I might be wrong 
or you might think I’m prejudiced in fa- 
Vor of insurance because of the business 
I'm in. But President Coolidge isn’t in 
the insurance business. He has no per- 
‘onal interest in recommending life in- 
“irance as he does. Mussolini isn’t sell- 
ing life insurance, nor Marconi, nor the 
anker nor Nobile. They all buy life J 
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Also $5,000 ‘‘Preferred Risk’? Policy—high value— low premiums; age 35, $19.91 
per $1,000. 
Income—Non-Medical. 


Are you Interested in an agency? 
you all about it. 


and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord, New Hampshire 





obtaining and handling business than 
small units. We are consolidating two 
other agencies outside of Chicago with 
the Alexander E. Patterson agency and 
Mr. Davis will be in charge of the com- 
bination. Our other two agencies in Chi- 
cago, that of Messrs. Stumes & Loeb, 
and W. A. Alexander & Co., which are 
producing excellent results, will, of 
course continue to operate independent- 
ly, as heretofore. 

“Alexander E, Patterson, who will be 
succeeded by Mr. Davis, has made a 
brilliant record with the Penn Mutual. 
During his short tenure with the com- 
pany he has doubled the production of 
the agency and multiplied its full time 
manpower fourfold. We have therefore 
selected him for a very important Penn 
Mutual post, concerning which we will 
make announcement later.” 


Accident Benefits $50. per WEEK for fifty- two weeks 


$25. per WEEK thereafter 
(Non-cancellable) 


Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


Endowment age 85—Juveniles age 10 years and upward—Monthly 
Insures and assures your client’s future and yours 


Our Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tel 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


INQUIRE 





























1851 


le for our great expansion. 


Pany. 


Incorporated 1851 





__ Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Writes all forms of standard participating contracts. 

Our SERVICE to POLICYHOLDERS and our splendid spirit of 
oe renee between HOME OFFICE and FIELD FORCE are responsi- 
Territory open for connection with this fine old Massachusetts Com- 

BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 


1928 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
1927 Showed Greatest Gains in History of Company 


Wide Variety of Ordinary and Industrial Policies 


Give Agents Unusual Money Making Opportunities. 
OFFICERS 


E. J. Heppenheimer, President 
George T. Smith, Vice-President 


. C. Wise, Treasurer 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 


S. R. Brown, Secretary 




















Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE 

The entire insurance fraternity is hop- 
ing that when the insurance commission- 
er’s committee meets in St. Louis today 
for the of hearing the 
on the examination of the International 
Life that the securities of that company, 
show up, but 


purpose report 


said to be missing, will 
they do 


not suffer 


even if not policyholders will 


because one of the leading 
companies of the West stands ready to 
take 
and to shoulder the 


International 
Here is 


assets of the 
liabilities. 
a case where insurance departmental su- 


over the 


pervision will again demonstrate that the 
commissioners have the keenest appre- 
ciation of their responsibilities; that the 
public’s trust in them is warranted. 

An unfortunate aspect of the situation 
has been the premature publicity. No 
what is in the report of the 


should 


matter 


examiners, the facts have been 


“bottled up” 
day. The 


meeting to- 
based on 


until after the 
publication, 
to the 
examined 


early 
was harmful business as 
company 
corps of agents. 


rumors, 
well as to the and 


to its large 





GEORGE E 
health for 


BRENNAN 


months 


THE LATE 


In poor some 


George E. Brennan, Illinois manager of 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
died this week, and thus passed away 


one of the unique characters of the in- 
was the Demo- 
the chief 


leaders in the conventions of that party, 


surance business. He 


cratic boss of the state, one of 


and a man whose friends knew no party 


lines. It was worth any one’s while to 
visit Brennan some morning his pri- 
vate office—he was not there in the 


afternoons ordinarily—and see the long 


lines of people coming in, the eagerness 
with which they watched for his verdict, 
responded, and 


those 


the speed in which he 


the pleased expression of going 
out. He was a master at handling men. 
Most favor to ask, 


but there 


everyone had some 
was no indecision in his re- 
Whether he said “Yes” or “No” 
the interview enjoyed, no matter 
And yet he often said “No.” 


sponse, 
was 
how brief. 


“{ don’t believe in bunking people,” was 
one of his pet expressions. 

Brennan attributed some of his suc- 
cess to the fact that coming from a 


small town where he lived to young 


manhood and knowing the enthusiasms, 


the aims and the prejudices of peopte 


there, he found people about the same 
in Chicago, the only difference being that 
everything was on a larger scale in the 
big town. He 


while none could detect hypocrisy 


good in a bum, 
and 


could see 


selfishness quicker than he could in the 
more saintly and prosperous. 
in taking 


Believing 
the world as he found it he did 
not permit himself to be unduly 
when confronted with 
foibles and vanities. Even negroes gave 
him their confidence and strange as it 
may seem he often could influence large 
bodies of negro voters. When he ran 
for Senator he showed an_ uncanny 
knowledge of voters of all classes, car- 
rying some counties never carried before 
by a Democrat in the state, although he 
was defeated. 


dis- 


tressed human 


Mr. Brennan was a most valuable as- 
set for a surety company even when his 
party was not in power in his territory. 


ADVERTISE AN AMERICAN _IN- 
SURANCE SALE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 
When the Metropolitan Life entered 
Great some months ago it de- 
cided not to keep that fact any more of 
a secret than it had to. Hence, there 
was some daily paper advertising. When 
the General Motors group line was in- 
creased to $4,000,000 recently the clever 
sales managers of the company in Great 
Britain saw an opportunity for an ad- 
vertising display of the type which Am- 
ericans know so well how to play up. 
As a result, huge ads telling of the Gen- 
Motors insurance appeared in all 
the leading British papers. The ads were 
not only read but resulted in an amaz- 
ing amount of publicity in the editorial 
columns. These editorials were largely 
descriptive of what group insurance is 
and so helped the group life sales of all 
companies in Great Britain. It also gave 
the papers over there opportunity to dis- 
cuss some other phase of insurance than 
newspaper coupon insurance and Lloyd’s. 


sritain 


eral 





E. P. GREENWOOD IN ST. LOUIS 

E. P Greenwood, president of the 
Great Southern Life, has been in St. 
Louis in reference to some loans which 
his company made to the International 
Life. 


Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, left last week 
for a month’s vacation. The early part 
of the month will be spent in golfing 
on the various links in the vicinity of 
his home in Maplewood. About the 
middle of August he will go to Canada 
and attempt to equal his last vear’s rec- 
ord of catching the largest fish of the 
season. 

*k * x 

Howard Marsh, leading man in Zieg- 
feld’s musical hit, “The Show Boat,” was 
at one time a cashier in a branch office 
of the Travelers in the West. 


The Human Side of Insurance 











Underwood £ Underwood 


FRANK H. DAVIS 





ERNEST STURM 








Frank H. Davis, who is to go with the 
Penn Mutual on October 1 as printed 
elsewhere in this paper, is one of the 
owners of a large ranch in Wyoming 
from which he returned recently. The 
ranch is located many miles from the 
nearest town of any size and during the 
national political conventions cowboys 
and ranchmen for a considerable distance 
around came to the house on the Davis 
Bros. ranch to hear the exciting events 
on the floor of the conventions. 

* * * 

Clarence T. Coley, operating manager 
and supervising engineer of the Equit- 
able building in New York City, 120 
Broadway, administer the affairs of a 
population as great as that of some small 
cities. His job is to maintain order in 
a community of four hundred and fifty 
building employes, twenty-four thousand 
tenants who employ twelve thousand 
men and women. One hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand persons enter 
and leave this building every twenty- 
four hours, so that Mr. Coley’s task is 
by no means an easy one. 

x x x 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, vice-president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit in New York, 
who made the keynote speech at the re- 
cent Democratic National Convention 
putting Governor Smith’s name_ into 
nomination for the Presidency, has been 
elected to the executive committee of 
the Democratic National Committee and 
also to be chairman of the Committee 
on Industry, Commerce and Professional 
Activities. 

* * x 

Peter M. Fraser, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in the Singer 
Building, New York, and former presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York, has returned from Eu- 
rope. He joins the ranks of New York 
insurance men eligible to join the “T 
Have Played Golf in Scotland Club.” 
Mr. Fraser was accompanied by. his 
family. 

x * * 

A. H. Henderson, who resigned from 
the New York office of the Fidelity & 
Deposit some months ago to take 
courses in infantry tactics at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., is now back in civilian life. 
He has joined the city contract depart- 
ment of the National Surety as its man- 
ager. Mr. Henderson’s rank in the 
U. S. Reserve is first lieutenant. 


A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
Globe Indemnity, ts on his way to New 
York from Great Britain, 

* * * 

Paul B. Sommers, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, has returned 
from a vacation spent in golfing and fish- 
ing in the Poconos. 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the America Fore Group, who sailed 
for Europe with his family last week, is 
again touring abroad by automobile. Mr. 
Sturm’s itinerary includes England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales, as well as the 
beautiful chateau country of France. He 
is expected to return to this country in 
about six weeks. 

e % o* 


W. L. T. Rogerson, first vice-president 
of the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, will complete forty-six years of ac- 
tive and continuous service with the 
company September 6. He started out 
with it as a youngster in Petersburg, his 
home town, selling industrial insurance, 
and now enjoys the distinction of being 
the oldest employe or official of the com- 
pany in point of service. For some years 
he was state supervisor for Louisiana. 
In 1902 he became secretary, filling this 
position for eight years. Then he was 
elected second vice-president. Despite 
his long period of service, he is still go- 
ing strong and expects to be on the job 
for a good many more years. 

ee : 


S. Oka, a Japanese agent in Seattle, 
was recently tendered a banquet by See- 
ley & Co., general agents in that city. 
During the past six years Oka has built 
up a large business for Seeley & Co. 
and has been transferred to San Fran- 
cisco by the firm. Oka came to Seattle 
from Japan in 1919 and joined Seeley & 
Co. in 1922. He specializes in marine 
and life insurance. The dinner was held 
at the Seattle Yacht Club and many 
prominent Japanese business men of the 
Pacific Northwest attended, 


* * * 


C. Stuart Linton, a New York City 
agent who has a remarkable acquaint- 
ance with celebrities and society people, 
has just written a $1,000,000 life insur- 
ance policy on a man 54 years old. The 
business was placed in the Aetna Life, 
Mutual Life, Bankers Life and some 
other companies. Mr. Linton will sail 
for Europe in a fortnight. 

- « & 


Charles A. Murphy, a supervisor of di- 
rect mail advertising, has been made 
vice-president and general manager of 
the National Mailvertising Co., New 
York. That is the company of which 
Edward A. Collins, former advertising 
manager of the National Surety, is presi- 
dent. 


* * * 


Milton Dargan, southern manager at 
eiohnes for the Royal, is spending his 

‘acation, at White Sulphur Springs, W- 
Va. 
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(f) to do any and all things condu- zine” tackle one of the fire insurance 
cive to the service, betterment and ulti- presidents. There are severa! of them 
mate welfare of the women in business who have careers colorful enough to 





Holds Down Many Jobs With Distinc- 
tion and Modesty 

E. R. Hardy, who has been made act- 

ing manager of the New York Fire In- 

surance Exchange, is a man who has 

done more for the cause of fire insur- 

ance education than any other person in 


America. I am quite sure that no one 
acquainted with the facts will deny that 
sweeping statement. For years he has 
been lecturing at night on insurance top- 
ics, and at the present time is spending 
four or five nights a week at this work. 
Yet, he always shows up in the morning 
at his duties, fresh, unflurried and ap- 
parently without nerves. Not only the 
insurance fraternity but New York Uni- 
versity and Columbia University are un- 
der obligations to this educator-insurance 
man who never asks for recognition of 
any kind; takes all the jobs wished on 
him without a grouch; and does the best 
he can with each task assigned to him. 
Within the past year he even wrote a 
book on insurance rates. How he found 
time to do it interested me greatly as I 
turned over its pages. Incidentally, Mr. 
Hardy is secretary of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York; and secretary and 
treasurer of the Insurance Institute of 
America. 

He is not a tete-a-tete luncheon man, 
as he generally eats alone. Either alone 
or with a large group from the Insur- 
ance Institute or Insurance Society of 
New York, following some morning con- 
ference about the affairs of one of those 
bodies, 

In his early days before going with the 
Insurance Library in Boston, he had 
Many interesting experiences, including 
spending sometime at sea. However, he 
ls not much given to raconteuring and 
chapters of his career outside of his in- 
surance experiences are not generally 
known. He is the father of a former 
Columbia University boy prodigy who is 
to become a minister of the gospel. 

- * * 


No Wonder Russ Objected 


Harvey W. Russ, general adjuster of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and one of the most popular, able and 
experienced among fire insurance loss 
men, objects to being called a small 
town adjuster just because he has not 
Personally handled loss adjustments in 
New York City. Last Thursday and 
Friday Mr. Russ was a witness in the 
federal court in the City Hall Post Of- 
fice building in New York in the case 
eng brought by the United States Gov- 
ftment against. seven adjusters for al- 
leged fraud in connection with the set- 
tlem« nt of the fire loss on the Mirabelli 
factory in Elizabeth, N. J. United States 
District Attorney Charles H. Tuttle was 
trying over the objections of defense 
counsel to’ prove that Mr. Russ was an 
*xpert in determining the value of sal- 
vaged goods sent to the Underwriters 
“alvave Coy'for sale at auction. 

David L. Podell, one of the defendants’ 
awyers, asked that the testimony of Mr. 

uss be stricken out because the Mira- 


























belli case involves merchandise sent to 
the salvage company warehouse in New 
York City where Mr. Russ had not 
worked. Mr. Podell put this question to 
the witness: 

“It is a fact, is it not, Mr. Russ, that 
most of your actual adjustment of 
losses has been done in smaller cities 
and in the country districts?” 

To which Mr, Russ replied: 

“Yes, because every other city in the 
country is smaller than New York. Yes, 
certainly, I have adjusted losses in such 
places, which you refer to as small, as 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis and cities of similar importance.” 

* £ * 
New Lines Of Insurance 


A “booking” association in Berlin has 
established a system of insurance of 
wagers in the case of the fall of a horse 
in a steeple-chase. The insurance is an 
independent branch of the book-making 
business. The premiums were 20% of 
the wager and were changed lately to 
10%. In case racing horse falls and in- 
surance is bought, the amount waged is 
paid back. 

A horse is considered as fallen if rider 
and horse are separated after the start 
of the race. If a horse falls before it is 
under the rules of the given race, the 
amount waged and the insurance pre- 
mium are paid back. If the rider gets 
hold of his horse that fell, continues 
the raec and even wins a prize, the fall 
is not considered. 

* * * 
Insurance Against Accident In The 
German Postal Automobile 
Service 


The Reich Post Department has issued 
a bill according to which all passengers 
who travel with post-office automobiles, 
are insured against accident. 

eo ne 


F. & D. Woman Executive Is President 
of Important Woman’s Club 


The president of one of the important 
clubs of business women is Miss Frances 
A. Massey of the judicial department of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, with which 
company she has been associated for 
twenty-eight years. This is the New 
York Altrusa Club composed of women 
in executive positions of diversified busi- 
ness and in professional pursuits. The 
objectives of the Altrusa Clubs, which 
are found in many of the large cities, 
are these: 

(a) to give executive business, and 
professional, women the opportunity to 
meet with one another and by personal 
contact and exchange of ideas to broad- 
en the individual outlook. 

(b) to encourage high ethical stand- 
ards of business and professional con- 
duct. 

(c) to be of service to young women 
entering business and professional fields. 

(d) to aid in promoting the solidarity 
of women in business and in the pro- 
fessions. 

(e) to encourage participation in com- 
munity and public affairs of a non-par- 
tisan character. 


and in the professions. 

After working as secretary to a vice- 
president of the Fidelity & Deposit Miss 
Massey got experience in the court and 
contract departments of the company. 
Determined to make the most of her 
opportunities she enrolled for a_ night 
course in law given by New York Uni- 
versity. Later she was made assistant 
manager of the company’s court depart- 
ment. 

* * * 


City Room Copy Desk 


One of the most important publica- 


tion divisions in the country is that of 


the Metropolitan Life. An interesting 
feature is one of those U-shaped copy- 
reading desks such as is seen in “the 


city room” of a modern daily newspaper 


office. 
e- 4 * 
Free Golf Insurance Offered By 
British Paper 


The lead of the big London daily 
newspapers in providing free insurance 
for their readers has now been followed 
by the British sporting press. In this 
connection “Tee Topics,” the golf month- 
ly, has recently introduced a novel in- 


surance which includes broken golf 
clubs, personal accidents, third party 
risks, loss by fire or theft, etc. In the 


first six weeks sixty-seven claims have 
been paid to readers. Subscribers can 
obtain this insurance by direct subscrip- 
tion, in which case a receipt, registra- 
tion form and certificate is sent to him, 
or through his golf professional or news- 
agent. In the latter case the insurance 
coupon is sent to his club professional or 
newsagent, who invoices him with the 
cost of the subscription and arranges 
for the paper to be delivered from the 
publishers together with the registration 
form and certificate. 


Telephone Secrets Guarded 


In these days when three telephone 
approaches are sometimes necessary to 
talk to the president of a corporation— 
explaining your identity to the operator, 
to the girl in the outside office, and to 
the secretary of the great man himself— 
there is another side to the story and 
that is that it is hard to keep a telephone 
secret a secret after passing through too 
many hands. This has resulted in the 
use of fictitious names and codes. Re- 
cently, two prominent insurance men 
were engaged upon a very important in- 
surance merger proposition with a large 
company. ; 

For the purpose of this story the name 
of one of the men was Jackson, the 
name of the other man, Fish. It was 
decided that when Mr. Jackson should 
telephone he should announce that Col. 
Stonewall was on the wire; all hands 
finding it easy to remember the name 
of Stonewall Jackson. When Mr. Fish 
telephoned the word went to the opera- 
tor that Mr. Hamilton wanted to speak 
to him, Hamilton Fish also being a well- 
known name that was easy to remem- 
ber. Thus, Mr. Stonewall and Mr. Ham- 
ilton were able to complete the transac- 
tion without anyone being the wiser. 

* 


Marine Insurance Premiums of British 
Companies Doubles in 15 Years 


In the last fifteen years the marine 
insurance business of the leading com- 
panies in Great Britain has doubled in 
premium income. The company making 
the largest growth in percentage is the 
London Assurance—15%. The Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions was second 
with 15%. The average percentage of 
growth in premium income for the com- 
panies was 60% during the fifteen-year 
period. 

2% 
The “American Magazine” 


Every once in a while the “American 
Magazine” prints a long interview with 
an insurance man and generally he is a 
life insurance executive or an agent. I 
would like to see the “American Maga- 


warrant a story although it is quite true 
that most of the fire insurance presi- 
dents have little of drama in their lives. 
lhere are some life presidents who en- 
tered the business within the last few 
years whose early careers were colorful. 
For the most part in fire insurance they 
start at the bottom of the fire insurance 
ladder and never leave the business, 
& & % 


Reciprocity 

lor several years the Home of New 
York and the Maryland Casualty have 
had a working agreement in their re- 
spective automobile departments so as to 
provide a complete cover contract. The 
entente cordials aspect of such an ar- 
rangement is discussed by the Home in 
its agency publication by the following 
Statement to agents: 

“This business pact goes further than 
merely to afford complete coverage. It 
is that these two companies will recip- 
rocate other business when the oppor- 
tunity permits. Furthermore it is hoped 
that Home agents who have no repre- 
sentation of a casualty and bonding com- 
pany will either suggest that such of this 
business as comes their way be written 
in the Maryland Casualty Co. or that 
they secure an agency of the Maryland 
if it is not already in their community. 
The same procedure is suggested for the 
Maryland agents in regard to fire busi- 
ness.” 

a 


Where Portfolios Abound 


Over in Moscow hundreds of men are 
seen on the streets carrying portfolios 
containing voluminous documents which 
one must read and study. 

* OK * 


Insurance Teachers 


A number of prominent insurance men 
in New York are devoting part of their 
time to teaching insurance either at Co- 
lumbia University or at New York Uni- 
versity. In addition to E. R. Hardy, 
already mentioned on this page, they in- 
clude the following: 

Milton Acker, of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters; 
Ray Hills, Great American Ind.; H. P. 
Stellwagen, National Bureau; T. M. 
Niel, Hartford A. & I.; Leo Carr, Great 


American; G. F. Michelbacher, Great 
American Indemnity; J. D. Erskine, 
Northern Assurance; C. R. Pitcher, 
Royal; William D. Winter, Atlantic 


Mutual; P. B. Reed, Phoenix Assurance; 
E. W. Kopf, Metropolitan Life; Fred 
Hoadley and L. E. Falls, American of 
Newark. 
+ ss 
Proposed 6,800 Mile Flight 


The activities of Soviet aviators this 
year will include several competitions in 
which ten and more planes take part at 
a time. Of great scientific importance 
will be the proposed flight of 6,800 miles 
from Petropavlovsk, Kamchatka, to 
Leningrad. The hydroplane “Soviet 
North” will fly over the Arctic Ocean 
with stops at sixteen places. The plane 
will visit Wrangel Island, Nizhne-Koly- 
msk, Dickson and other points on the 
Arctic Ocean. The flight will take place 
in the month of August and will last 
about seventy flying hours. 

* * *€ 


A Novel Safety Club Idea 


The Yellow Taxi Cab Co. in Kansas 
City has made consistent use of a novel 
plan for reducing taxi accidents which 
is based on what is called a “Milk Bot- 
tle Safety Club.” Each of the 250 driv- 
ers of the company in that city deposits 
daily five cents in a milk bottle. For 
every dollar thus donated, the manage- 
ment adds seventy-five cents to the fund 
and, in addition, on days not marred by 
an accident, contributes $5 extra. At the 
end of each month there is a fund of 
several hundred dollars, which is divided 
among the teams having the fewest num- 
ber of accidents. Members of this club 


have operated taxis as long as sixteen 
days without a single machine being even 
scratched. 
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FIRE INSURANCE | 





Notables at Wedding of 
Hugh Lewis’ Daughter 


MR., MRS. LLOYD GEORGE THERE 





Lord Riddell and Viscount de Vesci Also 
Attend; Groom Is Member of 
Lloyd’s Firm 





An interesting sentimental alliance be- 
tween stock company fire insurance and 
Lloyd’s was a pleasant interpretation 
which London papers gave to the wed- 
ding of Matthew Watt Drysdale and 
Miss Nesta J. Lewis, eldest daughter of 
Hugh Lewis, manager of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, which ceremony was 
performed at St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
Church, Trafalgar Square, London. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Marjorie Drys- 
dale and Miss Naomi Oldham. Archibald 
Hair acted as best man. 

Mr. Drysdale is an underwriter at 
Lloyd’s, deputy chairman of Lloyd’s Non- 
Marine Association and a member of C. 
T. Bowring & Co., Ltd., a large London 
insurance concern. He was at one time 
captain of the 9th Battalion of Northum- 
berland Fusiliers. 

Some of the Guests 

Among those attending the wedding 
were David Lloyd George and Dame 
Margaret Lloyd George; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Kentish Barnes, Sir Frederick Bow- 
ring, Sir William Beveridge, Sir Ernest 
and Lady Bain, Mr. and Mrs. Cuthbert 
E. Heath, The Master Pretor Chandler 
and Mrs. Chandler, Sir Harold and Lady 
Elverston, Sir pow and Lady Cockburn, 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell, Mrs. J. J. 
Drysdale, Sir Archibald and Lady Hurd, 
the Viscount and Viscountess de Vesci, 
Sir Arthur Worley, Bart.; Sir Edgar 
Harper, Mr. and Mrs. iaenes Bowring, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Nicoll, and A. Rend- 
torff, and Major and Mrs. R. S. Archer. 

There was an especially large turnout 
of insurance men and their wives. From 
the United States was A. Duncan Reid, 
president of the Globe Indemnity, and 
Mrs. Reid and Mr. and Mrs. A. Rend- 
torff. 

WANTS BUFFALO FIRE TUG 
Mayor Sees Need As Former Steamer 
Was Lost in Oil Barge Fire 
There 

Mayor Frank S. Schwab, of Buffalo, 
who is head of the city’s safety depart- 
ment, has informed the underwriters he 
favors immediate purchase of an oil driv- 
en or motor propelled fire tug to replace 
the $200,000 steamer W. S. Grattan 
which was lost in the Buffalo oil barge 
fire. Such a boat can be purchased for 
less than half the cost of a steamer and 
will cost much less to maintain, the 
mayor believes, while providing equal if 
not superior protection to the water- 
front. 

Every effort will be made to get a fire 
tug in operation as quickly as possible, 
the underwriters were assured by the 
mayor. In the meantime extra pumpers 
will respond to waterfront alarms. 


J. R. GALLAGHER’S NEW POST 





Former Special Agent, Alliance, Phila- 
delphia, Advanced to Head of Com- 
pany’s Brokerage Department 
John R. Gallagher, who has been spe- 
cial agent for the Alliance in Phila- 
delphia, has been advanced to head of 
the brokerage department of the com- 

pany in the Quaker city. 

Mr. Gallagher has been in the insur- 
ance field since 1916 when he joined the 
forces of the Delaware Underwriters in 
Philadelphia. In 1921 he resigned his 
position and joined the home office of 
the Alliance. About a year later he was 
assigned to field work as a special agent 
in the Philadelphia territory. 





Form Used in Policy 
For Falling Airplanes 


COVER BEGINNING TO GROW 





Similar To Explosion Insurance Con- 
tract; Will Be Important as 
Industry Expands 
Quite a number of companies are writ- 
ing insurance against damage caused by 
falling airplanes. Naturally, the volume 
is not large yet, but as the airplanes 
increase in number the demand for the 
coverage will go. The form generally 
used is similar to explosion insurance. A 
sample is the form of the Fred S. James 

& Co, companies, reading as follows: 

ONAEIE <5c chs uke ucuh aes seis cman ei sun 
building, additicns and extensions, ad- 
joining and communicating, occupied as 
Situated 





It is, however, expressly understood and 
agreed, notwithstanding the use of the 
word “Explosion” in the printed portion 
of this policy, that the purpose of this 
contract is to indemnify the insured only 
against direct loss or damage by Fall- 
ing Aircraft, and for that reason, wher- 
ever the word “Explosion” appears in 
the printed portion of this policy, the 
words “loss or damage by Falling Air- 
craft” are hereby substituted therefor. 
This company shall not be liable for 
any loss covered under any fire or other 
kind of insurance contract, but applies 
pro rata with other insurance under this 
same form. ; 
This policy covers, subject to its stipu- 
lations and conditions, the property de- 
scribed herein, against direct loss and 


damage by Falling Aircraft, of all de- 
scriptions, including Airplane, Hydro- 
plane, Dirigible and/or Free Balloon, 


Forced Landing of such Aircraft wheth- 
er out of control or not, and by the fall- 
ing of any part or equipment thereof, 
whether the entire aircraft fall or not. 

This policy does not cover fences, gates, 
trees, flowers, shrubbery, arbors, outdoor 
fountains and/or statuary. 

This company shall not be liable for 
any loss or damage caused by Hail, Rain 
and/or Snow, unless the building herein 
described or containing the property 
herein described, shall first sustain an 
actual damage to the roof or walks by 
Falling Aircraft, and shall then be liable 
only for such loss or damage to the prop- 
erty covered hereunder as may be caused 
immediately by hail, rain and/or snow 
entering the Building through openings 
in roof or walls as the direct result of 
such Falling Aircraft. 

This company shall not be liable for 
any loss or damage, whether incidental 
to Falling Aircraft or not, caused by 
Frost, Cold Weather, Lightning, High 
Water, Overflow, or Cloudburst; nor by 
civil commotion nor by military or 

















Insurances. 


or Rental Value. 


for representation. 


Landlord’s Troubles 
Help Your Business 


Every landlord faces the possibility of 
losing his rental income through fire, wind- 
storm or riots making his property unfit for 
occupancy. Every man who lives in the 
house he owns faces the same dangers result- 
ant in the necessity of renting temporarily, 


Rent and Rental Value Insurances are the 
needs of these two types of property own- 
ers. Consider these coverages, not as a side 
issue, but in their true worth—as a continu- 
ation of the protection rendered by Fire, 
Windstorm and Riot and Civil Commotion 
Every client on your books for 
these coverages is a logical prospect for Rent 
And while you are talk- 
ing these protections remember the value of 
a dependable company behind the policy. 


In localities where this Company is not repre- 
sented, reputable agents are invited to apply 


She Hemerlend 


FIFTY NINE MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





usurped power; nor by order of any 
civil authority; nor by theft, nor’ by neg- 
lect of the insured to use all reasonable 
means to save and preserve the prop- 
erty during and after loss or damage 
by Falling Aircraft; nor for loss or dam- 
age by fire, ecept that in case any build- 
ing herein described, or any material 
part thereof, fall as a direct and immedi- 
ate result of a Falling Aircraft, this pol- 
icy shall extend to cover only such direct 
loss or damage by fire to the property 
covered hereunder, according to the con- 
ditions of this policy, as may result from 
fire immediately following as a direct re- 
sult of such Falling Aircraft; provided, 
however, that in no case shall this policy 
extend to cover loss or damage by fire un- 
less all insurance against loss or damage 
by fire under fire: insurance policies, if 
any, on said property has ceased as the 
result of such loss or damage by Falling 
Aircraft. This company shall not be 
liable for a greater proportion of any 
loss or damage, to the property covered 
hereunder, than the amount hereby in- 














Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 








United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 
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J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
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U. S.—Statement December 31, 1927 


$9,771,118.88 
2,238,740.65 
875,414.78 
6,656,963.45 








sured shall bear to the whole insurance 
against loss or damage by Falling Air 
craft, whether valid or not and whether 
collectible or not, regardless of whether 
other insurance against loss or damage 
by Falling Aircraft shall extend to cover 
such property in accordance with the 
conditions of this policy. 

Glass Breakage Clause:—This Con- 
pany shall also be liable for loss and/or 
damage to glass which may be a part o/ 
the buildings insured, to an amount, how- 
ever, not exceeding 10% of the value of 
such building; subject in all other re- 
spects to the printed conditions of this 
policy and/or conditions attached here- 
to, but in no event shall this company 
be liable for a greater proportion of such 
loss or damage than the amount which 
this policy bears to the total amount oi 
all similar insurance whether or not such 
other insurance shall include liability for 
loss or damage to glass. 

Coinsurance Clause :—In consideration 
of the rate and form under which this 
policy is written, in the event of loss 
this company shall be liable for 10 
greater proportion thereof than the 
amount hereby insured bears to.. 
per cent. of the actual cash value of ‘the 
property described herein at the time 
when such loss shall happen, and fot 
no more than the proportion which this 
policy bears to the total insurance there- 
on. If this policy is divided into two 
more items, the foregoing shall apply t0 
each item separately. 

Attached to and forming part of Policy 

De csreadineeewens , of the hemi 
Fire Insurance Company. 


ee 


MADE MEMBER OF AGENCY 

Obrion, Russell & Co., of Boston, at 
nounce that Arthur J. "Anderson, who 
has been associated with the organizatio! 
in a managerial capacity for sever? 





years, has been admitted to ‘partnership 
in the firm. 
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How Local Agents 

May Analyze Markets 
SURVEYS OF BLOCKS 
Automobile of Hartford in “Aetnaizer” 


Believes Charting of Business Sec- 
tions a Good Thing 


CITY 








The Automobile Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford has sent to agents a special supple- 
ment of the Aetna-izer discussing the 
local agent and his work, and telling him 
how to analyze the local market so as to 
check up on insurance needs. This an- 
alysis determines sales possibilities for 
the various coverages. The statement in 
part follows: 


Much of the progress made in the past 
few years in the selling phases of busi- 
ness in general can be attributed to a 
better knowledge of markets gained 
through intensive study of the factors 
that influence the demand for the com- 
modity or service. Such surveys have 
been employed in practically every kind 
of business and the results in the local 
agency field indicate the value of market 
studies in that connection. 

To analyze the local insurance market 
is to collect systematically information 
about the territory for the purpose of 
determining the sales possibilities. for the 
various coverages. In a sense, any study 
of local conditions relating to the exist- 
ing and potential demand, is analyzing 
the market, but the term “market anal- 
ysis” has acquired a semi-technical mean- 
ing in which thoroughness in investiga- 
tion and classification of the information 
for future use is stressed. 

Methods of Analysis 


The local market may be analyzed by 
making a complete survey of the terri- 
tory or certain sections of it for the pur- 
pose of securing a list of all risks and 
the insurance coverages applicable to 
each. By this method the risks are usu- 
ally not classified by the kind of busi- 
ness in which they are engaged, but are 
arranged according to their location 
within the city block. Such a plan is 
most practical in the business and some 
industrial sections in which the need for 
insurance protection is most concentrat- 


ed. While residential and rural sections. 


contain much desirable business, a com- 
plete survey such as this method involves 
is generally regarded as not necessary. 

The best results have been obtained 
when a single block is analyzed at a 
time. Some agents even limit the anal- 
ysis to the ground floor locations which 
constitute many of the most desirable 
risks. If more than one person is mak- 
ing the survey, each should be assigned 
to separate blocks. The work on the sur- 
vey is usually done at such times that it 
does not interfere with the usual work of 
the agency. 

The use of fire maps greatly simplifies 
the making of an analysis of this type. 
Rough drawings showing all locations 
within the block may be easily made 
trom the map and from which a number 
oO! coverages are apparent and _ others 
can be added from the agent’s knowl- 
edge of the business of the owner or 
tenant. Additional information may be 
secured from a personal survey of the 
risk and other sources. 


Charting the Results 


_the manner of recording the informa- 
tion so that it is in a form convenient 
for general use is equally as important 
as the collecting of the information. 
Charts have proven very satisfactory, for 
they provide not only a picture of the 
Situation as a whole but of individual 
risks. The coverages applicable to each 
location are indicated and with a series 
©! symbols it can be shown whether the 
msurance is placed through the particu- 
lar agency or a competitor. This chart is 
a permanent record on which changes 
May easily be made when the occupancy 


of the 
change. 

Another form of chart that is fre- 
quently used is made up of intersecting 
horizontal and perpendicular lines form- 
ing a number of squares. By the use of 
symbols in the square formed at the in- 
tersection of the horizontal line on which 
appears the name of the risk and the 
perpendicular line on which appears the 
particular form of coverage, it can be 
shown whether the coverage is applic- 
able to the particular risk, whether the 
insurance is placed with the agency 
making the chart or with some other 
agency. Fifty or more coverages are 
listed on each sheet; also twenty-five or 
thirty risks analyzed. This form is easily 
constructed and can be used in a num- 
ber of ways. When the analysis is made 
by blocks, a separate sheet may be used 
for each block or if a large building, one 
for each building. 

Another system of analyzing the possi- 
bilities of the territory is by surveying 
the risks by general types of business. 
This method is equally applicable to the 
use of the agent who wishes to specialize 
on risks of a certain type, for instance, 
hotels, banks, etc., or to the use of the 
multiple-line agent. The analysis by 
classes indicates the possibilities of each. 

The risks may be grouped a number 
of ways according to the types of busi- 
ness in which they may be engaged and 
the following general classification is 
suggested: 

Manufacturers 

Mercantile 

Financial 

Public Utilities 

Contractors 

Hotels and Apartments 

Fraternal Orders, Clubs, ete. 

Professional 
To this broad classification of business 
should be added individuals requiring 
personal protection. Sub-division of the 
classes may be necessary when a large 
number of risks belong to a single group. 

Procedure in Making Analysis 

The procedure in making the survey is 
nothing more than obtaining a list of all 
risks falling within the groups. A classi- 
fied directory such as the classified sec- 
tions of the telephone, or city directory 
provides an almost complete list by 
classes. The next step is the collection 
of data on each and the elimination of 
those not desirable from a credit or 
underwriting standpoint. 

The form of chart made of in- 
tersecting lines can be used to ad- 
vantage when the analysis is made 
by classses of risks, a separate sheet be- 
ing used for each class, or the informa- 
tion on each risk may be recorded on a 
card and the cards filed by classes. Such 
a file would serve as a prospect file. 

It is important not to lose sight of the 
fact that information developed through 
an analysis of the territory is up to date 
only at the time it is collected unless 
constantly revised as new facts are ob- 
tained and a complete review of them 
every two or three years will make cer- 
tain that all important changes in condi- 
tions are noted. 

It was pointed out that the fire map 
was a basic source of information for a 
city block analysis and a classified direc- 
tory for analysis by classes of business. 
The information from these sources may 
be supplemented by personal surveys, re- 
ports from Chamber of Commerce, and 
local trade associations, automobile regis- 
trations, income and city tax lists, labor 
bulletins and the newspapers. This does 
not exhaust the list and the agent will 
lack means of getting facts about his 
market. 


building or other conditions 





VIRGINIA FORMS DUE 


Forms which companies will be ex- 
pected to fill out with information de- 
sired by the state corporation commis- 
sion in connection with its inquiry into 
the first rate situation in Virginia sched- 
uled to get under way September 24 
were to be forwarded to the companies 
sometime this week, 


THE AETNA FIRE GROUP 


Three Strong Companies 
Providing Dependable Insurance 
in FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
andin CASUALTY and SURETY 
PROTECTION 
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Investment Publicity 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to acquire sufficient funds to withstand 
some of the most terrific disasters 
known to man, such as the Chicago 
fire and the San Francisco earthquake. 

“Few people realize that all of our 
modern fire equipment and fire protec- 
tive systems, such as sprinklers, extin- 
guishers, etc., are paid for by the fire 
insurance companies, who reduce their 
premiums the minute these protective 
features are installed by the insured.” 

Letters To Companies 

The letter to the fire companies, ask- 
ing them to co-operate follows: 

Gentlemen :—On Monday of each week 
since June 18, | have been reporting 
in the New York “Evening Post” the in- 
vestments of twenty- four large st life in- 
surance companies under various classi- 
fications. (Reprints of these reports are 
enclosed.) The purpose of the life re- 
ports is to increase the public interest 
in the idea that life insurance compa- 
nies are better able to invest the sav- 
ings of the average man than he is 
himself. 

Under the present system of report- 
ing annually, an insurance company’s as- 
sets and investments are presented to 
the public in such huge sums that the 
average man fails to grasp their sig- 
nificance. This situation applies to fire, 
casualty and surety companies just as 
much as it does to life companies. 

These weekly reports on “The Invest- 
ments of Life Insurance Companies” 
have been so well received that I am 
now planning to extend the plan so that 
I will have a report on each general 
class of insurance investments on sepa- 
rate days of the week. 

Last year the reported premium in- 
come of all classes of insurance com- 
panies in the United States was in the 
neighborhood of $4,500,000,000. The 
public knows vaguely that these com- 
panies put their money in the best class 
of securities, but it hears about it only 
officially once a year when the annual 
statements are published. 

My plan for the fire companies is 
briefly to report weekly on the amount 
of money invested each week by the 
thirty-three largest groups of stock fire 
insurance companies. I have selected 
the groups according to their annual 
premium income. 


The Importance of the Premium 
Payer 

To inaugurate this plan, I should like 
-you to furnish me according to the clas- 
sifications listed on the form enclosed 
for that purpose, the amount of money 
you have invested each week. 

I will take this information supplied 
by each of the thirty-three groups of 
fire insurance companies, total the 
amounts under the various classifica- 
tions, and print the totals each week in 
the New York “Evening Post” in a two 
column box similar to the sample 
enclosed. 

The reading matter in the two column 
box under the heading “Significance of 
Weekly Investments” will be changed 
each week with the idea of carrying a 
general message about the value of fire 
insurance in the economic structure of 
the country. My idea here is to instill 
in the mind of the individual the fact 
that every time he pays a fire insurance 
premium he is not only furnishing funds 
to protect himself and his neighbor 
against loss by fire, tornado, windstorm, 
hail, etc., but that he is also furnish- 
ing funds which are carefully invested 
in securities of industries the develop- 
ment of which is intimately connected 
with the prosperity of him, his family 
and friends and the entire nation. 

I think the continual presentation of 
these weekly investment reports will 
have a great influence on the individual 
and the public in general. He would be 
reminded each week that the leading 
fire insurance companies, in several of 
which he had policies and perhaps had 
just paid premiums, were buying securi- 
ties in some of the very institutions 


which were closely concerned with his 
daily work and livelihood, and were in- 
timately connected with the entire eco- 
nomic structure of the country. 
Protecting Confidences 

Naturally I will keep the figures sub- 
mitted by each group strictly confiden- 
tial, so that no other company or in- 
dividual save myself would know the 
amounts of money each company is in- 
vesting under the separate headings. 
These investment figures of each com- 
pany will be concealed under the totals 
published, so that no investment plan 
of any one company interested in se- 
curing a larger amount of one type of 
security, say, public utilities, would be 
revealed at any time. 

These weekly reports of the stock fire 
insurance groups will be syndicated to 
other newspapers in the largest cities of 
the United States and Canada, through 
the Public Ledger Syndicate. The life 
reports are now being syndicated each 
week to the Boston “Evening Tran- 
script” and the Hartford “Courant.” 

The two column box will be published 
on Tuesdays of each week beginning 
August 21 for the week ended August 11, 
1928. This will give about ten days for 
the reports to come in and be consoli- 
dated for publication. 

Won’t you give me your fullest co- 
operation in this plan, and let me have 
your report as soon after August 11 as 
possible ? 

The New York “Evening Post” has 
been running a daily column on insur- 
ance for the past three years, The de- 
sire is to make it more helpful to the 
companies, the agents, brokers, and the 
general public. I have been in charge 
of the column since March 1, 1927. 

George A. Miller, Insurance Editor, 

New York “Evening Post.” 





LIABILITY OF BANK 
Aachen & Munich Will Now Try and 
Collect $43,137 From Guaranty Trust; 
Deposited Before War 
The Aachen & Munich of Germany 
has won the first decision in its efforts 
to collect $43,137 from the Guaranty 
Trust Co. as the result of a decision 
in the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second District. The next move will 
probably be a trial. Hartwell Cabell, 
James M. Lown, B. F. Sturgie and J. S. 
Catalano were counsel for the company; 
Stetson, Jennings, Russell & Davis for 

the bank. 

The action grew out of an attempt to 
recover the money which defendant had 
failed either to transmit by wireless to 
plaintiff as directed by the plaintiff on 
March 26, 1917, or to pay over to plain- 
tiff in any other way. 

The Aachen & Munich had an account 
at the bank which was used by the U. S. 
branch for remittances to the home of- 
fice in Aachen, Germany. The Guaranty 
drew up a cable for wireless to a Ber- 
lin bank to telegraph 250,000 marks to 
the company, but the outgoing radio- 
gram was intercepted sometime after 
this country had joined the Allies in 
the war against the Germans. After the 
passage of the Trading with the Enemy 
Act the amount due in the account of 
the company was paid over to the Alien 
Property Custodian with the exception 
of the $43,137 involved in the proposed 
radio transfer. The insurance company 
never got the money. 





JOIN BOARD ON COAST 
Application for membership in the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific has been made by the American 
Fire & Marine of Galveston, Tex., 
through the general agency of Edward 
Brown & Sons. 





LICENSED IN KENTUCKY 
The Bituminous Casualty Co. of Rock 
Island, lll., has been admitted to the 


state of Kentucky. 


—$————-—— ——_______ 











Specialists in the Securities of the 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


under the management of 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, INC. 





We recommend for investment and price 
enhancement the stocks of this progressive 
group of companies at present market levels: 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
of NEW YORK 
Capital — $2,000,000 


Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company 
Capital - $1,000,000 





Bronx Fire Insurance Company 
of the CITY OF NEW YORK 
Capital — $1,000,000 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company 
of NEW YORK 
Capital — $1,000,000 





Merchants & Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company 
of NEWARK (1849) 
Capital — $1,000,000 





New York Fire Insurance Company (1832) 
Capital — $1,000,000 





Sylvania Insurance Company, 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital — $1,500,000 





Republic Fire Insurance Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (1871) 
Capital — $600,000 





BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED 


Information and Circulars Upon Request 


AMERICAN INSURANSTOCKS CORPORATION 
W. WALLACE LYON, President 


51 East 42d Street New York 
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Digging Up Insurance 
News in Summertime 


COMMENTS BY AN ABLE EDITOR 
New Jersey Situation, E. U. A., Nea 
Bassett, Carroon & Reynolds, Inc., 


Have Helped Dispel the Dullness 
By WILLIAM S. CRAWFORD 


Getting news in the Summer time when 
so many are on their vacations furnishes 
problems for insurance papers and editors 
of insurance pages in daily papers. How- 
ver, this Summer there have been some 
rays which flashed through the news 
sloom and relieved the situation somewhat, 
while controversial aspects have attracted 
wide attention. The Eastern Underwriter 
has asked William S. Crawford, veteran 
news man, and editor of the insurance 
page of the “Journal of Commerce,” .to 
describe the news situation as he sees 1t. 
llere are his comments: 








This has been just about as dull a 
Summer as every other one is. It’s the 
period when a newspaper man’s assist- 
ants mostly leave him in the hole. For 
are not company executives and organ- 
ization officials and the insurance depart- 
ment those who assist in furnishing the 
news? And don’t they lie down on the 
job in the Summertime and leave a 
newspaper man to work his imagination, 
if he has one, and express mere thoughts 
when he wants to be printing spot news? 

From the standpoint of news the Sum- 
mer thus far has had a few redeeming 
features. There was that little amend- 
ment about commissions some local 
agents induced a subservient legislature 
to insert in the Ramsey act in New 
Jersey. It created heat enough in May 
to make it safe for managing underwrit- 
ers to “take ’em off.” It really was sad 
to see a body of men who usually are 
able to meet any situation which arises 
so utterly stumped as the best minds 
seemed to be for a few weeks after the 
enactment of that law. With interests 
pulling them in all directions they were 
deadlocked until the Home took the bull 
by the horns. Then the rest of them 
with wry faces got together and agreed 
upon a commission scale, Somebody was 
dissatisfied, and they opened the ques- 
tion again, at the risk of another dead- 
lock. They amended the scale, and the 
New Jersey commission question seemed 
to be settled. 

It wasn’t. The Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association, instead of putting its own 
construction on the law, and deciding 
what differential it would make between 
commissions to real agents and to non- 
policy-writing agents, asked for an at- 
torney general’s opinion and got it. It 
was harder to construe than the law it- 
self, so the E. U. A. had to be guided 
by what it thought the attorney meant 
and act accordingly. The New Jersey 
commission agreement has almost two 
inonths to run. It is possible the law 
will be tested by October 1, but highly 
‘mprobable. Tinkering with Jersey com- 
‘nissions may become an Indian Summer 
and early Winter sport. 

Neal Bassett Makes News 


Neal Bassett has been a friend to 
‘ewspaper men this Summer. What with 
‘increasing the capital of the Firemen’s 
‘wo or three times, securing control of 
‘the Metropolitan Casualty, getting the 
controversy with Superintendent Beha 
ver the Firemen’s capital structure into 
‘he federal courts and retiring from the 
“astern Underwriters’ Association, Mr. 
assett may consider that he has done a 
sood Summer’s work and that he is en- 
litled to a couple of days off when the 
Western Insurance Bureau meets in the 
‘all. It’s a question if he would know 
What to do with them. Probably he 
would go into seclusion and emerge with 
some other plan to put the Firemen’s 
sroup_ further to the fore. These men 
who Insist upon working all the time 
and showing results for every hour are 


Nughty annoying when it’s too hot even 


to play golf. There aren’t many of them 
owever. 
As Well Known As Ivory Soap 

Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., have become 
as well known as Ivory soap and Al 
Smith’s grin. It was before Summer 
opened that they jumped into prominence 
with a new company or two every week, 
but they have continued to occupy the 
stage with capital increases and the oc- 
casional addition of another member to 
their fleet. They showed their fine 
judgment by getting their flect well 
financed while the public was crazy to 
invest in insurance companies. It might 


not be so easy since the market has 
quieted down. This fleet now has a big 
carrying capacity and is increasing its 
production capacity. 
The E. U. A. Situation 

The growth of the Corroon & Reyn- 
olds fleet, the resignation of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark and its affiliated com- 
panies from the E. U. A. and the or- 
ganization of a most unusual number of 
companies which are not affiliating 
with that organization are causing some 
uneasiness among the E. U. A. members. 
The latter look for trouble ahead. They 
probably will find it. The tuture use- 
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HELPS 


Page 21 
fulness of the E. U. A. will depend 
largely upon how they meet it. A wise 


underwriter remarked some months ago 
that “about 25% fleas is good for a dog.” 
He was not intentionally disrespectful to 
the non-affiliated companies, but was 
merely expressing a great truth. When 
things are too easy for an organization it 
gets lazy or its members begin to fight 
each other for want of anything better 
to do. The greater the pressure from 
the outside, the greater the cohesion. 
Adjustments 

The plan for improving adjustments 

which was presented to the Nationa) 
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Board at its annual meeting went Over 
until fall. The members were not ready 
for it. Later in the year it is to be pre- 
sented in detail. It looks now as if it 
might be adopted, although some com- 
panies may decline to give up their di- 
rect control of a very important feature 
of their business on which they largely 
have made their reputations. Mean- 
while, events have been showing the 
need of some plan for improving the 
handling of losses. One of these was 
the indictments in the Mirabelli ware- 
house case, Elizabeth, N. J. The de- 
fendants are now on trial in the federal 
court, New York. Whether they are 
guilty of the crime with which they are 
charged the federal jury will decide after 
it has heard both sides. So far the gov- 
ernment has been presenting its case 
and regardless of whether the defend- 
ants were guilty of use of the mails to 
defraud or not the situation is one which 
has caused a lot of thoughtful, if not 
cynical, reaction. 
Brokers vs. Agents 

The Fire, Marine & Liability Brokers’ 
Association has brought forcefully to 
the. attention of company officials the 
claims of the brokers for higher com- 
missions. Apparently, the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association would have pre- 
ferred to let the brokers and the agents 
settle this question among themselves. 
It is not pleasant for companies to de- 
cide between their agents on the one 
hand and brokers who are giving them 
millions of dollars in premiums on the 
other, but they probably will have to do 
it for self-protection, Where a broker 
and an agent contribute to the produc- 
tion of business it is possible to arrive 
at a fair valuation to be placed upon the 
service rendered by each and divide the 
agency commission accordingly. Som- 
panies cannot afford to be too generous 
to the brokers and alienate their agents, 
nor can they afford to back the demands 
of their agents for more than they are 
entitled to and drive the brokerage bus- 
iness to non-affiliated companies. And 
the interests of the companies are too 
deeply involved to warrant their letting 
the question become a long drawn out 
controversy between agents and brokers. 

Western Departments Come East 

The removal this summer of the West- 
ern departments of two leading British 
companies from Chicago to New York 
has attracted considerable attention. 
Both the Liverpool & London & Globe 
and the Commercial Union fleets have 
very large interests in the West, and it 
is certain that they would not have made 
such a move if they had not been sat- 
isfied that those interests would be as 
well taken care of as they have been in 
the past. In concentrating their under- 
writing departments they have done only 
what a number of other companies have 
done, and it is not recalled that any 
company taking such action has recon- 
sidered its action. Under present con- 
ditions it is hard enough to make an 
underwriting profit, and it probably can 
be accomplished better by bringing the 
executives together and using their com- 
bined judgment in the adoption of a 
definite underwriting policy than by scat- 
tering them and following diverse pol- 
icies. 

Revising Policy Over Here 

It was notable that early in the sum- 
mer the chairmen of at least five leading 
British companies doing business in this 
country told their shareholders that the 
companies had been revising their un- 


derwriting policies in the United States ° 


and trimming their business. Some Brit- 


ish companies in times past have missed 
some good opportunities for making 
money in the United States by dictat- 
ing policies from the head office while 
a competent manager on the ground 
would have been more capable of judg- 
ing the best course. There is little ques- 
tion that some British offices have pur- 
sued policies here in the past few years 
which neither the head office nor the 
United States manager thoroughly ap- 
proved. The chief executive on this side, 
however, was faced with the alternative 
of letting his company fall back from 
among the leaders or pursue the big 
line, “go-get-’em” policy some of the 
American leaders were following. He 
sought a middle course. The result was 
not always satisfactory, but now when 
leading American companies have become 
more conservative he can adopt a policy 
more to his liking without becoming ex- 
cessively conservative by comparison. 
Are There Too Many Agents? 

The perennial question of economy is 
still with us. The excellent underwrit- 
ing results of last year and the first half 
of this year (so far as the latter can de 
judged by information now available) 
may have lightened the pressure a little, 
but the old question will be back in all 
its fierceness in due time. When it be- 
comes serious enough there may be a 
thorough-going examination of the agen- 
cy end of the business and an honest 
effort made to determine whether it is 
the best policy for companies to main- 
tain such an army of agents with the at- 
tendant cost of supervising them and 
doing business with them or whether 
they would make more money by reduc- 
ing the number of agents and the un- 
productive competition resulting from 
agents expending their energy in trying 
to take business from each other and 
holding it against each other, 


SLIGHT PREMIUM DEPRESSION 

Fire premiums are showing a slight 
depression in the opinion of Philadel- 
phia company officials. The decrease in 
premium volume, they believe, is not 
due to the forthcoming Presidential elec- 
tion but is due to general business con- 
ditions. 

The causes for the slump in the fire 
business, they declare, are the following: 
First: business houses are not carrying 
large stocks and small stocks mean small 
policies. Second: while there is much 
building work going on, it is not in as 
large a quantity as the construction 
work last year. Third: 
operating on a careful basis, They are 
manufacturing solely to meet orders and 
are not holding any stocks. 








FARM FIRES INCREASE 

Fires on farms in the United States 
annually take a toll of 3,500 lives and 
cause a property loss of $150,000,000, ac- 
cording to a statement by engineers in 
the division of chemical and technologi- 
cal research of the Department of Agri- 
culture, David J. Price and Harry E. 
Roethe. They state that the annual in- 
crease in loss of property from farm 
fires is three times as great proportion- 
ately as that from city fires. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is making a spe- 
cial study of the causes of rural fires. 
These figures were based on statistics of 
the National Board. 





FRANK R. LOGAN DEAD 
Frank R. Logan, 40 years of age and 
president of the Canadian Hail Under- 
writers’ Association, died on July 28. 
His home was at Regina, and he acted 
as general agent of the Patriotic and 
the Acadia Fire. 


factories are | 


L. P. JERVEY TO LIVE HERE 





Former Virginia Special Agent Coming 
to Home Office of America Fore 
Companies 
Phil F. Brown, Jr., succeeds Louis P. 
Jervey as special agent of the Fidelity- 
Phenix in Virginia. Mr. Jervey is giving 
up this post to become agency superin- 
tendent of the American Fore companies 
in New York. Mr. Brown has been su- 
pervising Virginia for the American 
Eagle for the last few years with Rich- 
mond headquarters. Marion B. Warren, 
special agent for the Continental in Vir- 
ginia, has been promoted to state agent 
and will hereafter supervise the state for 
the American Eagle as well as for the 
Continental. He also has his headquar- 
ters in Richmond. R. A. Chenery, spe- 
cial agent at Roanoke for the Virginia 
Insurance rating bureau, has accepted 
appointment as special agent for the 
Continental American Eagle under State 

Agent Warren. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
NEAL enn President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer . 
. H. HASSINGER, Vice- President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 
JANUARY 1ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 
ORGANIZED 1855 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITA NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$40,000,136.83 $19,459,279.01 | $7,500, 000. 00 $13,040,857.82 $20,540,857.82 
. ORGANIZED 1853 
THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$6,000,966.28 $2,930,594.84 $1,000,000.00 $2,070,371.44 $3,070,371.44 
ORGANIZED 1854 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CoO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$4,828,245.29 $2,820,808.68 $600,000.00 $1,407,436.61 $2,007,436.61 
ORGANIZED 1866 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
| $4,907,721.63 $2,557,216.60 $1,000,000.00 $1,350,505.03 $2,350,505.03 
| ORGANIZED 1871 | 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
F PITTSBURGH, 
$4,835,369.35 $2,520,317.56 $1,000,000.00 $1,315,051.79 $2,315,051.79 | 
| 
ORGANIZED 1870 
CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
F MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$5,250,424.26 $2,567,447.92 $1,000,000.00 $1,682,976.34 $2,682,976.34 
~ ORGANIZED 1886 
, | CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. 
$760,298.04 $375.00 $300,000.00 $459,923.04 $759,923.04 
; . TOTAL PREMIUM RESERVE TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 
| $27,594,166.15  EASTERNDEPARTMENT — $5, 684,495.78 
: N k, New J 
Lemania: ir—+~-coguaaata gern naling PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
—_ ~ sal CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 60 Sansome Street 
lial Chicago, Illinois 461-467 Bay Street San F ° Californi 
a) H. * SS Manager Toronto, Canada rancisco, fornia 
7 ay le MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited,~ W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 
— JAMES SMITH JOHN R. COONEY Managers Managers 
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Planning to Extend 
Insurance in Colleges 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION’S AIM 





E. E. Fisk, Chairman of Public Relations 
Committee, Believes This Should 
Enlist Agents’ Attention 

One of the most important features 
of the work of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents’ committee on pub- 
lic relations and education is the estab- 
lishment of insurance courses in the cur- 
ricula of universities, colleges and public 
schools in this country. Chairman Earl 
E. Fisk of Green Bay, Wis., and other 
members of this committee, have entered 
wholeheartedly into the spirit of the 
work and are doing everything possible 
to advance its interests. 

James L. Case of Norwich, Conn., for- 
mer president of the National Associa- 
tion, is in charge of this department of 
the committee’s work. Recently he had 
a personal experience which afforded an 
excellent example of the fine results this 
particular line of endeavor may produce. 
He spoke to four hundred boys at the 
Bulkley High School, New London, 
Conn., stressing the importance of prep- 
aration for a definite vocation, and urg- 
ing the boys interested in insurance as 
a future profession to take up insurance 
courses at Columbia or with some of 
the Hartford insurance companies. 

As a result of his presentation of the 
subject, six of those boys are now en- 
rolled as students of insurance in sev- 
eral institutions. 

Progress in Illinois 


By far the furthest strides along in- 
surance educational lines have been made 
in Illinois, where President James M. 
Newburger of the Illinois Association 
has been instrumental in establishing in- 
surance courses at the University of Il- 
linois and Northwestern University. 

The committee is ready and anxious 
to encourage establishment of general 
insurance courses in the schools and may 
be called upon to furnish assistance and 
information relative thereto. Through 
its widespread network of key men, it 
is in position to furnish material help 
along this line, with a two-fold objective : 

First, to spread the doctrine of insur- 

ance education to the public; 


Service of Key Men 


Second, to afford the insurance agent 
of the future a background of knowl- 
edge of his business that will enable him 
to carry on intelligently, and thus up- 
hold the standards to which the National 
Association adheres. There are many 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country that are not in position to in- 
stall full insurance, as part of their gen- 
eral business training courses. 

The committee on public relations will 
be pleased to give all the help possible 
to such educational institutions, and will 
undertake to provide adequate speakers 
upon request. This service will be per- 
formed by key men, who will find sat- 
isfaction in presenting insurance funda- 
mentals to the young blood of the coun- 
try, and who are competent to present 
the subject. 

A Higher Standing 


Chairmann Fisk states that the com- 
mittee will be glad to co-operate with 
any school that wants to include study 
of insurance in connection with other 
courses in its curriculum, and will assist 
it in securing material to be used in 
work along these lines, which can very 
well be hooked up with the lectures on 
the subject. 


ENTERS TEXAS AND ARIZONA 


The Independence Fire has entered 
the states of Texas and Arizona. 

Cravens, Dargan & Co., who are cele- 
brating their twenty-fifth anniversary 
this month, have been appointed gen- 
eral agents for Texas. The Barr Agency 
has been named as general agents for 
Arizona. 








One of the first automobiles in 
the early twentieth century 


UST who invented the first gasoline propelled 
vehicle is a question. In America the first suc- 
cessful automobile, which now reposes a monument 
to automotive antiquity in the Smithsonian Institute, 
was built by Elwood Haynes in 1893. This one, 
similar to the above pictured “gas buggy,” won a 
prize for excellence of design in the following year! 
The advent of the autorhobile and particularly 
now the enormity of this industry and the congested 
conditions of traffic in our country have caused the 
consequent dangers and the resulting losses of the 
road to be offset by insurance. The Home of New 
York was organized long before the automobile was 
dreamed of as a common vehicle of travel. Today 
the Home is one of the largest writers of automobile 
insurance in the world. 
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Danger in Homes of 
Pyroxylin Lacquers 

GREAT FIRE HAZARDS EXIST 

Boston and Old Colony Say Many 


Cheap Sprays and Paints Contain 
Inflammable Liquids 





Home owners and housewives are be- 
ing solicited constantly to purchase new 
labor saving devices and materials. 
Among these are various types of paints 
and lacquers and also paint removers. 
While they may be applied quickly and 
dry in short order the saving in time is 
offset in many instances by an increased 
fire hazard, according to an article upon 
this subject appearing in the July issue 
of the “Accelerator,” the monthly pub- 
lication of the Boston and Old Colony 
companies, of which Raymond C. Dre- 
her is editor. This article, which fol- 
lows, points out the obvious dangers to 
inexperienced purchasers of such prod- 
ucts, warning agents to get in touch with 
their assureds, 

“The rapid growth of the spray meth- 
od of finishing in the automobile, furni- 
ture and other industries has awakened, 
says the “Accelerator,” “certain manu- 
facturers to the possibilities of this 
method in the home. In almost every 
paint store there are elaborate window 
displays illustrating how articles of fur- 
niture may be quickly painted, enameled, 
or finished in the wide variety of pyroxy- 
lin lacquers now on the market. The 
factors of labor saving and finish natu- 
rally appeal to the public, but the haz- 
ard inherent in this method of applica- 
tion must be recognized and steps taken 
to thoroughly acquaint the users with the 
dangers and the necessity of employing 
safeguards and the proper use for the 
equipment. 


Alleged Values of Sprayer 


“The value of the sprayer has been 
emphasized for starting camp fires, fur- 
nace fires, fires in open grates, a means 
of thawing out frozen pipes, burning off 
paint and to be used as a fire torch. 
These suggestions are dangerous—if fol- 
lowed they will cause fires and loss of 
life. An inexperienced public has been 
invited to play with a serious, unsuspect- 
ed, unprotected danger—encouraged to 
use insecticide sprayers for the purpose 
of exploiting a new feature which is ex- 
tremely hazardous. 

“Even devices and equipment designed 
and intended for purposes such as burn- 
ing off paint or as a fire torch used by 
skilled tradesmen require utmost care 
and precaution. Hence it is apparent 
that this very real danger becomes more 
pronounced when supplemented by a de- 
vice not even originally designed, fash- 
ioned or intended for such work. 

“Reputable manufacturers recognize 
their own responsibility in the use of 
their equipment and see to it that the 
necessary instructions and safeguards for 
proper use are supplied with each outfit. 
Such instructions and precautions are 
more apt to be read and therefore ob- 
served if they are printed on a conspicu- 
ous label permanently attached to the 
sprayer. 

“Many of the cheap grades of paints 
are thinned with naphtha, a petroleum 
product, very similar in hazard to gaso- 
line. Pyroxylin lacquers, brush lacquers 
containing pyroxylin, and as a matter of 
fact most materials sold under this des- 
ignation, contain for solvent and_ thin- 
ning purposes amyl acetate, alcohol and 
similar liquids which, as in the case oi 
naphtha, are highly inflammable. These 
give off vapors which may be readily ig- 
nited and which may flash back to the 
user from a flame located at a seeming- 
ly far enough distance of safety.” 
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“Mean to say you even insure your 
production and profits?” 







“I certainly do and Pll tell you why— 
I’m satisfied that as far as the administra- 
tion of my business is concerned we can 
look forward to successful results and satis- 
factory profits. It isonly some unforeseen 
and possibly unpreventable accident which 
remains to worry about. This is where 
insurance comes in. I believe the biggest 
thing you buy with your insurance pre- 
mium is peace of mind and you cannot buy 
peace of mind in half portions. That is 
why my plant, production and profits are 
insured against fire, windstorm, explosion 
and other hazards. I pay the premium for 
peace of mind—peace of mind which will 
enable me to enjoy every moment of this 
trip abroad!” 






























Are some of your clients trying to buy 
peace of mind in half portions? 


FIDELITY -PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE, COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE,.NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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Vital Part Envelope 
Plays In Selling 


COMPETES FOR ATTENTION 





R. C. Dreher Tells How Agent Can Help 
His Direct Mail Campaign With 
Attractive Envelopes 





Even the envelope which brings the 
mail one receives daily plays an import- 
ant part in making sales, says R. 
Dreher, publicity manager of the Boston 
and Old Colony fire insurance companies, 
in a series of articles on advertising for 
the local agent which he is running in 
the “Accelerator,” the monthly publica- 
tion of the Boston. Unopened letters 
lying upon the desk of a busy man must 
compete for attention and consideration 
and when the envelope is printed or ad- 
dressed’ attractively and skillfully the 
contents have just that much better 
chance than those in the ordinary en- 


velope. Personality in an_ envelope 
counts just as elsewhere, says Mr. 
Dreher. In his article he says in part: 
“No matter how much time and 


thought you put in the writing of your 
sales letters, they will not be success- 
ful unless the envelopes are opened and 
the contents of the letters read. _ 

“The envelope in which you mail your 
sales letters deserves your earnest con- 
sideration. If the envelopes you use are 
attractive and unusual, you can rest as- 
sured that those on your mailing list 
will be anxious to see what the interest- 
ing envelopes contain. ; 

“This point was proved to the entire 
satisfaction of a local agent in New Jer- 
sey. At the start of the vacation period 
he thought it would be a good idea to 
solicit tourist floater insurance from 
those living in apartments on one of the 
best streets in the suburb. Now, per- 
sonal solicitation in apartments, espe- 
cially if you haven’t an appointment and 
if there is an efficient hall man, is 
very difficult; so he thought of direct- 
by-mail. He decided to limit his first 
mailing to two apartments houses. 

“He had his letters neatly typed on 
his agency stationery, enclosed the fold- 
ers and mailed them in the envelopes he 
used for regular correspondence. Two 
days, three days, four days went by and 
none of the mailing cards which were 
part of the folder found their way back 
to the office. 

Analyzed Own Poor Results 


“Did he throw up his hands and call 
quits? Not at all! He instructed his 
stenographer to mail one of the letters 
to his house. 

“That night when he arrived home the 
letter was on the library table with oth- 
ers—but the first letter he picked up was 
not it. What caught his eye was a large, 
square, perfectly plain envelope address- 
ed in long hand and sealed with a bit 
of red sealing wax. He opened it up. 
It was a wedding invitation. 

“Then he picked up his insurance let- 
ter, and the idea flashed. Why, his let- 
ter was uninteresting! The corner card 
with the word “Insurance” shrieked the 
subject of the letter, and, no doubt, 
many of those receiving his letters at a 
glance decided they didn’t want insur- 
ance and threw them away. The next 
batch of letters he mailed were in large 
square envelopes, addressed by hand, and 
were sealed with wax. And then the 
cards started coming back. 

“He received one card for every six 
letters he mailed. Following up the 
cards, he learned why his results were 
so good. One woman told him that the 
letter, addressed to her husband, came 
in the morning, and she could hardly 
wait until he returned from business to 
see the contents. That night he opened 
it up and with a smile read it to her. 
The result was that they talked of the 
need of tourist floater then and there 
and mailed the card. When the agent 
called he did not have the job of selling 
two people. 


Diversify the Envelopes 
“If you are planning a series of sales 


letters, diversify your envelopes. If you 
don’t, your inquiries will be reduced. 
Use long, narrow envelopes, square en- 
velopes, regular sized envelopes, white 
envelopes and colored envelopes. Don’t 
give your prospects the opportunity of 
saying, ‘I know who this is from’ before 
they read the letter. 

“What salutation shall we use in our 


letters? The most formal is ‘Dear Sir’ 
or ‘Gentlemen.’ If you are slightly 
acquainted with the person you are 


writing to, use‘‘My Dear Mr. Brown,’ 
but if he is a customer of your agency 
or has been solicited a great deal by 
by you, use ‘Dear Mr. Brown.’ A great 
many people consider the former more 
intimate than the latter, but textbooks 
and usage say that the latter is more 
intimate. 

_ “The personal factor enters, of course, 
into selecting the right salutation, but 
many local agents who have made a 
thorough study of direct-by-mail selling 
feel that when writing to a customer or 
a prospect the salutation ‘Dear Sir’ is 
too formal, and they address him as 
‘Dear Mr. Brown.’ 

“It is just as important for your letters 
to have a prepossessing appearance as it 
is for your solicitors to wear good 
clothes, clean linen and have fresh shoe 
shines. An impressive letter commands 


attention and inspires confidence. The 
only way that your prospect can judge 
you in direct-by-mail is by the kind of 
stationer you use and the sort of letters 


you write. Your stationery should be in 
keeping with the standing of your 
agency. Just as a flimsy letterhead 


spells cheapness and irresponsibility, so 
will a fine piece of stationery reflect 
stability and responsibility, the attri- 
butes that the insurance buying public 
look for. Sales letters are really sales- 
men who have stepped into envelopes. 


“An efficient way to secure a sizabie 
collection of successful sales letters is 
to answer the advertisement of large 
concerns and see how carefully their let- 
ters are planned and how they follow up. 
The letters you get will be the best. 
They are prepared by direct-by-mail ex- 
perts who know the psychology of direct- 
by-mail selling and who would not think 
of sending a letter out until it had been 
tested and made as nearly perfect as 
possible. 


“Practically every one who has made a 
success of writing result-producing sales 
letters keeps a file of the outstanding 
letters they have received and do not 
hesitate to refer to them for suggestions. 
Why not get a good sized scrap book 
and start a file of your own?” 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAU CHANGES 

Edward F. Rath, superintendent of 
adjustments at the head office in New 
York of the General Adjustment Bu 
reau, has been transferred to Boston as 
district superintendent. His duties will 
include field supervision of Boston and 
contiguous territory, except Maine. 
Frank A. Nutt, who has been assistani 
manager, becomes branch manager at 
Boston and W. F. Ingraham, bureau 
manager at New Haven, Conn., succeeds 
Mr. Nutt. These changes will be ef- 
fective September 1. Because of Mr. 
Ingraham’s transfer to Boston the west- 
ern Connecticut field was consolidated 
on August 1 with western Massachusetts 
under the management of Frank W. 
Tuttle, bureau manager at Springfield 
The New Haven office will continue as a 
suboffice under Charles P. Cadman, resi- 
dent adjuster, who will report to Mr. 
Tuttle. 





JONES SUCCEEDS BELL 
W. G. Bell, adjuster at the New York 
office of the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, has resigned and is succeeded by 
George Simpson Jones, who has been 
—- from the Cumberland, Md., 
office. 





















But what of it? 
getting ahead of Time. 


of insurance covers. 








TIME FLIES 





More than half the year gone— Time sure does fly. 


Get ahead of Time by starting after Fall business now. 
owners of stores, factories and warehouses. 
season when business increases. 


The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
Well qualified agents in terri- 
tories where this Company is not already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages 
offered by this old established Company. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


‘Se FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED APRIL 1829 


CASH CAPITAL $1,000,000 


There’s nothing to stop you from following and even 
Fact is, it’s the man who watches Time take off 
without caring, who sooner or later realizes that he is behind Time. 


Round up the 


They all know that this is the 
If you show them how fire, windstorm 
or riot can deprive them of an even chance to fill the orders after they get 
them, they will sit up and take notice. 


Then show them the protection—Business Interruption Insurance, 
sometimes called Use and Occupancy. 


And to help its agents get ahead of Time in his flight, The Franklin Fire 
has a folder especially on this subject of Business Interruption. 
now and start before Time. 


Send for it 
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Lawyers Less Friendly 
In the Mirabelli Case 


WEEK AFTER WEEK IN COURT 





t Endless Testimony and Hot 
Me peaiiia Get On Nerves of Legal 
Fraternity 





The Mirabelli fraud trial is now upon 
its fourth week and the heat is begin- 
ning to take its inevitable toll. of those 
who have daily to sit in the federal 
courtroom in the City Hall Post Office 
pbuilding. Judge Frank J. Coleman, who 
has constantly to step in and break the 
clinches into which counsel for both 
sides fall, has pretty well maintained his 
calm, even though he is reported not to 
be in the best of health. 

But the opposing lawyers have lost 
most of the professional affection they 


had for one another when the trial 
opened around the middle of July. For 
two weeks United States District At- 
torney Charles H. Tuttle met all the 
objections of the defense counsel with a 
smile. He even stated on one occasion 
that he certainly was not one to inspire 
fear in a witness for the defense, claim- 
ing to be mild and gentle. Now he sel- 
dom smiles and shoots stinging reports 
at the counsel for the defense when they 
interpose during his questioning of wit- 
nesses. : 

On the other side, it was considered 
that the defendants’ lawyers, David L. 
Podell and Harry Kopp, were doing all 
the objecting possible from the moment 
the trial opened. Not so, however. Last 
Friday as soon as Mr. Tuttle started a 
question one of them would stand up, 
wait till the question was finished and 
then object. Nine-tenths of the time 
Judge Coleman would intervene before 
the lawyer had completed his objection 
with “Overruled with exceptions to all 
the defendants.” Then the same act 
would be repeated a moment later, and 
again and again. More time was devoted 
Thursday and Friday to clashes between 
counsel than in listening to the testi- 
mony of those who sat patiently in the 
witness chair. 

H. W. Russ On the Stand 


Harvey W. Russ, general adjuster ot 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
was a cause of much legal argument last 
Thursday and Friday. He was put on 
the stand Thursday afternoon by Dis- 
trict Attorney Tuttle who is trying to 
prove fraud in use of the mail and con- 
spiracy against the seven defendants 
whose names have appeared in the re- 
cent issues of The Eastern Underwriter, 
giving a running account of the progress 
of the Mirabelli trial, as it is known, 
although the two Mirabellis, who were 
indicted for the same charges, are not 
being tried but have been used for wit- 
nesses. 

After Mr. Russ had said on Thursday 
that he had examined the Mirabelli mer- 
chandise for many hours after it had 
been transferred from the warehouse in 
Elizabeth to the Underwriters Salvage 
Co. in New York, defense counsel ob- 
Jected to his presence. This question 
was argued for the balance of the after- 
noon and the prosecution was upheld. 
Mr. Russ was in the chair again when 
court opened Friday. He said that the 
Mirabelli goods were in about 890 lots 
and of these thirty-eight bore evidence 
ot some damage. The value of these 
thirty-eight lots was inventoried at 
ne but the damage to them was not 
otal, 

Mr. Russ said that the companies did 
hot generally care to send goods to the 
Underwriters Salvage Co. for sale at 
auction because the mere fact that this 
Was done was sure to bring some depre- 
Clation, no matter in what good condi- 
tion the goods were. He stated that the 
Value would depreciate more than 10% 
merely by virtue of an auction sale. this 
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being in addition to damage by fire or 
water. 


How the Defense Lines Up 


It is evident that the defense in this 
case will be that the sums paid by the 
Mirabelli brothers to the defendants 
were honest payments for an honest ad- 
justment of the fire and water loss. Mr. 
Kuss was asked whether in most settle- 
ments of fire losses there was not an hon- 
est difference of opinion between the 
adjusters for the assured and those for 
the companies. The witness replied that 
this happened in about 90% of the cases. 
Mr. Podell then said that it was natural 
for the assured and his adjusters to get 
as much as they could on a loss and 
that often exaggerations were not 
made with any idea of crookedness but 
in eagerness to get what was due. 

Questioned by Hugo Wintner, counsel 
for the defendant Kling, manager at 
Newark for the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Mr. Russ testified that he had 
known Kling for many years and had 
always found him to be reputable and 
honest in every way. Daniel J. Kelly, 
of the Underwriters Salvage Co., who 
pleaded guilty two weeks ago, was also 
a good witness for Kling last week. 

$100,000 Prosecution Fund Claimed 

The defense claims that the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters has 
appropriated the sum of $100,000 for the 
prosecution of this case against the 
seven defendants, who are accused of 
trying to defraud the fire companies of 
upwards of $50,000. Mr. Podell last week 
had in his hand a letter, claimed to have 
been sent from the New York Board 
office to a member of the loss committee 
of the Board in which the $100,000 was 
mentioned. But he was unsuccessful in 
trying to get this in as evidence. 

On Friday George Harrington, of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
appeared with books supposed to contain 
the records of a meeting at which a reso- 
lution was passed agreeing to set aside a 
sum to push this case. But the books 
weren’t entered because the court would 
not allow the defense to examine other 
records contained therein having nothing 
to do with the case. Mr. Harrington 
took his books back with the promise to 
present them if they should be sought 
later in the trial. 

One of the four $100 bills given by 
Alexander Lyons, head of Lyons, Stad- 
holz & Co., public fire insurance ad- 
justers, to Kelly, $5,000 a year special 
agent of the Underwriters Salvage Co., 
in March, last, was traced last Thurs- 
day as having been received by Lyons 
from Mario Mirabelli, of the clothing 
manufacturing firm of Mirabelli Bros. 
& Co., of 32 Seventh street, Elizabeth, 
N. J. This was conceded by David L. 
Podell, chief counsel for Lyons. 

Kelly, who pleaded guilty to the in- 
dictment in the middle of the trial, as- 
serted that he had only pleaded guilty 
to taking the $400 and that he had done 
nothing else wrong, and was not fa- 
miliar with the allegations of the indict- 
ment. 


Bank Teller Testifies to Checks 

William Priesmeyer, teller of the Na- 
tional Bank of Elizabeth, N. J., was the 
witness who identified the $100 bill. 

On March 6, last, he testified, he cash- 
ed a $5,000 check for Mirabelli or his 
brother Michael, giving him the $100 
bill with some others. He declared that 
he had previously received the $100 bill 
from St.- Elizabeth’s Hospital as a de- 
posit, and suspecting that because of its 
light color it was a counterfeit, he mark- 
ed the name of the hospital on it. Later, 
he testified, he examined the bill and 
discovered that it was a genuine $100 
note. The bill had been previously put 
in evidence, and had been conceded to 
have been given by Lyons to Kelly, 
Kelly testifying that Lyons had told him 
when giving him $200 of the money, 
“here’s a little present on Mirabelli 
3ros.” 

Mr. Podell, in conceding that the $100 
came from Mirabelli declared “we had 
a right to get paid for our services, and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK 


March 31, 1928, Statement 


POLICY- 
VOLUNTARY HOLDERS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL RESERVE SURPLUS 
$7,883,553.34 $3,345,809.41 $2,000,000.00 $1,000,000.00 $4,537,743.93 





BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


July 7, 1928 statement 
$4,000,000.00 $1,500,000.00 ~ $1,000,000.00 $1,450,000.00 $2,500,000.00 


BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


March 31, 1928 statement 
$4,762,920.03 $2,262,920.03 $1,000,000.00 $1,080,625.00 $2,500,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK 


March 31, 1928 statement 
$3,708,426.08 $1,695,350.83 $1,000,000.00 $ 300,000.00 $2,013,075.25 


‘MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
(CHARTERED 1849) 


March 31, 1928, Statement 
$4,726,524.78 . $2,226,524.78 $1,000,000.00 $1,041,489.00 $2,500,000.00 


NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
(INCORPORATED 1832) 


| March 31, 1928 statement 
$2,188,244.11 $ 429,267.16 $1,000,000.00 $ 200,000.00 $1,758,976.95 


REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(INCORPORATED 1871) 
March 31, 1928, Statement 


$2,428,355.78 $ 866,590.80 $ 600,000.00 $ 100,000.00 $1,561,764.98 


SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 31, 1928 statement 
$4,554,828.44 $1,521,571.74 $1,500,000.00 $1,400,000.00 $3,033,256.70 


























The above statements reflect financial condition of companies mentioned as at dates indicated, 
after giving effect to additional funds paid into the treasuries of same since said dates. 











FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER 


| Classes of Insurance Written | 
LEAKAGE, USE AND OCCUPANCY, PROFITS, LEASEHOLD AND GENERAL MERCHANDIZE FLOATERS 


SOUND—PROGRESSIVE—EQUITABLE 


These Are Our Keynotes 
We welcome and invite this class of agency representation. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, Inc. 


Manager 
92 William Street New York City, N. Y. 
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Insurance Magazine 
Started In India 


BACKING NATIVE COMPANIES 
Movement to Form Own Fire Insurers 
in Last Two Years Reason for 
Starting Publication 





India has an insurance magazine, a 
monthly publication called “The Indian 
Insurance” which made its debut to the 
world from Bombay last month under 


the editorship of K. S. R. Iyer. The 
main purpose of this contemporary 
seems to be to arouse support for Indian 
insurance companies in the fire, marine, 
life and casualty fields. In an intro- 
ductory message the editor states that 
while there may be some Indian prod- 
ucts that are replaced at better advan- 
tage abroad this does not. apply to in- 
surance. ; 

N. B. Saklatwala, president of the first 
conference of Indian insurance compa- 
nies, sends this message to the readers 
of the new magazine, which, by the way, 
is published in English: 

“On the occasion of the first publica- 
tion of ‘The Indian Insurance’—the pio- 
neer magazine of its kind in this coun- 
try—may I appeal to the Indian public to 
give their sympathetic attention to the 
message that it brings to them? In the 
face of intense competition from com- 
panies with headquarters outside India 
the Indian insurance companies, founded 
with Indian capital and under Indian 
management, have made good and are 
in a position to offer and do offer sound 
business on economical terms. I have 
no doubt the Indian public will realize 
that it is in their own individual interest 
as well as in the interest of their country 
that the great bulk of their insurance 
business should go to the indigenous 
companies.” 

Tracing the development of fire insur- 
ance in India “Indian Insurance” says 
that until 1919 there were only two na- 
tive fire companies, the Triton of Cal- 
cutta and the Indian Mercantile of Bom- 
bay. Both of those companies are now 
doing well. 

Non-Indian Companies Still Prominent 

“The 1919 companies, however, came 
on the scene at a time when practically 
the whole of the business of the Indian 
insuring public was in the hands of the 
non-Indian companies,” states “Indian 
Insurance.” “When the field was quite 
open and local companies were few and 
far between, it was only natural that 
foreign companies should come and take 
Possession of the field without oppo- 
sition, There were a number of mill 
agents, cotton merchants and other In- 
dian traders who controlled quite a lot 
of insurance business. Non-Indian com- 
panies found a ready response from this 
section of the Indian community with the 
result that many of them become agents 
for these companies. The connections 
thus formed by these mills and mer- 
chants are of long standing and in many 
cases very old. With the usually con- 
servative sentiment of the Indian people 
to cling to a thing at all times and on 
all occasions, it has been found from 
experience that to get them to change 
In tavor of anything new has been diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. This is reflected 
in the very small business that has fallen 
to the share of Indian insurance com- 
panies, 

“Another characteristic of the Indian 
Merchant is that he is too critical of 
his own institutions. So long as the 
average Indian merchant got an insur- 
ance policy from any company that was 
not Indian, it was not even opened for 
a casual examination. But the moment 
a suggestion was made that a policy of 
an Indian insurance company should be 
taken (in many cases with much bigger 
capital than the non-Indian company in 
Guestion) all sorts of irritating ques- 
‘tons were asked, objections raised and 
finally after minute criticism, a very 
small slice was given out of mere con- 
descension as though the merchant had 
Sreatly obliged ‘his own’ company. 

That was the sort of attitude pre- 


vailing until two years ago. The Indian 
insurance companies in the city of Bom- 
bay seriously took up the question and 
came to the conclusion that unless all of 
them put their heads together and 
evolved a proper organization for the 
purpose of placing correct information 
before the Indian insuring public, therc 
was no hope of any immediate change 
in the attitude of the Indian insuring 
public favorable to these companies. The 
result was that these companies formed 
early in 1927 a delegation with a view 
to carry on propaganda both in the 
press and by issue of pamphlets and 
also by appealing to all the commercial 
bodies interested in Indian insurance 
business. The Delegation’s work during 
the year 1927 was quite satisfactory and 
more than ordinary interest was created 
in the minds of the general public very 
favorable to Indian insurance com- 
panies. 


WARNS A SHOE COMPANY 


Attorney General of Massachusetts Ob- 
jects to Its Delivering Lloyd’s Poli- 
cies to Purchasers of Shoes 

Harold J. Taylor, counsel of the Mas- 
sachusetts Department, has written a 
letter of warning to the Shaw Walker 
Co. of Muskegon, Mich., saying that he 
has learned that representatives of the 
shoe company in Massachusetts have 
been delivering to purchasers of its 
shoes a policy of insurance issued by 
London Lloyd’s “insuring such purchas- 
ers with respect to the contents of your 
products against loss by fire.” 

The counsel says that London Lloyd’s 
is not licensed; that the transaction 
comes under the criminal offense code; 


and that continued violation will subject 
the offender to arrest. 

Mr. Taylor continues: “If our infor- 
mation is not correct the department 
would suggest to you that you imme- 
diately instruct all your agents and rep- 
resentatives in this commonwealth forth- 
with to cease issuing or delivering poli- 
cies therein which have been issued by 
any foreign insurance company nct duly 
licensed to transact business in this com- 
monwealth.” 

FISHER NOT WITH FEDERAL 

Manager Fisher of the Newark office 
of the Great American is in no way con- 
nected with the Osborne agency of the 
Federal which has been purchased by 
B. W. Douglas. The agency was in the 
same office as the Great American and 
is was erroneously stated that Mr. 
Fisher was manager of the Federal 
Newark agency. 
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ruary 15, 1898. 


were many times greater. 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 





The Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire & Marine and Occidental Insurance Company are good companies to represent. 





An outstanding event in the Spanish-American war 
was the battle of Manila Bay on May 1, 1898. The 
Spanish fleet was demolished, Admiral George Dewey became 
overnight a national hero and the foundations of America’s present 
position as a world power were laid in a decisive battle in which 
only seven Americans were but slightly wounded. 


The war with Spain was the outcome of intolerable conditions 
which prevailed in Cuba under Spanish rule and was hastened by 
the destruction of the battleship Maine in Havana harbor on Feb- 


Hostilities began in April and ended in August. American cas- 
ualties included 295 killed and 1533 wounded. The Spanish losses 


From 1890 to 1906 the Fireman’s Fund took over practically 
every Pacific Coast insurance company that retired from bus- 
iness and reinsured considerable Eastern and some European 
business. A partial list includes the marine business of the 
Anglo-Nevada Assurance Corporation (1890); the marine 
business of the Union Insurance Company of San Francisco 
(1892); the Home Mutual and the coast business of the 
California (1892); the fire and marine business of the Sun of 
San Francisco (1895); the Oregon business of the State In- 
vestment and Insurance Company of San Francisco (1893); 
the Macon Fire Insurance Company, Macon, Georgia (1897); 
the Thuringia, Erfurt, Germany (1904). 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 William St., New York City 


POO 27) 


JANUARY Ist, 1928 


ASSETS 


Bonds and Mortgages........................ $ 
U. S. Liberty Bonds... 


Government, City, Railroad and 
other Bonds and Stocks................ 67,965,477.50 


Cash in Banks and Offfice.................. 3,052,132.11 


149,834.90 
519,200.00 





Premiums in Course of Collection.... 8,309,190.10 
Interest Ascrwed ............:.........--<s...- 143,939.12 

Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid 
BON sssicsctinitins ianlemmaeiatianitclicaks tia iamsaie 53,964.94 
$80,193,738.67 


Surplus to Policy Holders 


LIABILITIES 
IE isiccnicdcen een $3,500,000.00 
en ibicciapeaiemataas 29,514,599.03 
Reinsurance Reserve ...................---. 21,794,727.64 
Losses in Course of Adjustment...... 9,905,412.00 
Commissions and other Items.......... 6,974,000.00 


Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation 8,505,000.00 





$80,193,738.67 


$33,014,599.03 


Losses settled and paid since organization over $225,000,000 Losses settled and paid 1927 . . $21,408,822.82 


ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Flood, Hail, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Inland Marine Transportation, Parcel Post, Automobile 


Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 








E. C. Jameson, President 


Lyman Candee, Vice-President 

W. H. Paulison, Vice-President 

J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 
J. D. Lester, Vice-President 


A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 

A. G. Cassin, Assistant Secretary 
J. L. Hahn, Assistant Secretary 
M. J. Volkmann, Local Secretary 








Progress since Consolidation in 1899 


Assets 
ie Ry Fisk ticictndidtn cicadas $529,282.59 
ke ene Ene, were we 5,255,362.12 
I  siieiaticciskinica cocnniisplernnanetal 42,765,374.55 
EE es hii hake ioeincissiccacclion tee 67,922,096.58 
EE NE RTT 80,193,738.67 


Reserves Surplus 
$26,832.54 $3,038.94 
1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
21,794,727.64 29,514,599.03 
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Use Personal Letters 
To Sell Auto Lines 


ADVICE FROM AMERICA FORE 





Automobile Department Submits Two 
Sample Letters as Bids to Overcome 
the Sales Resistance 





The America Fore Group of Companies 
is making a drive for more automobile 
business and in this connection is urging 
its avents over the country to pave the 
way jor their sales with interest attracting 
ietters and then close the sales with per- 
sonal intervtews. In the latest issue of 
the companies’ automobile and inland ma- 
rine department publication, the “Auto- 
Graph,” there are sample letters for 
agents to use plus some advice on how to 
go about building up a larger premium 
income from automobile insurance. 

Here ts what Manager W. H. Griffith 
of the joint automobile departments of 
the <imerica Fore Group of companies 
has to offer in the way of sales stimu- 
lation: 


Some agents are complaining now- 
adays about the loss of automobile in- 
surance through control of the business 
by finance company arrangements, the 
competition of mutual companies or au- 
tomobile clubs furnishing insurance fa- 
cilities or even the reduced premiums 
caused by the lower value of used cars 
this year. Meanwhile, other agents are 
working energetically to build up their 
business and increase their automobile 
premiums by an intensive campaign 
among their local prospects. These 
agents find that even the finance plans 
can be utilized to enlarge their list of 
prospects and by proper follow-up they 
can frequently put new business on the 
agency books. 

It is not difficult for the enterprising 
agent to secure lists at regular inter- 
vals of all cars which are licensed in 
his territory. In many of these cases 
the owners who bought on the instal- 
ment plan and who are carrying fire and 
theft insurance under the finance plan 
can be solicited for the other lines which 
they should carry. At the same time 
these owners are listed so that they may 
be actively solicited for all coverages in 
advance of the expiration of their fi- 
nance insurance arrangement. 

Arouse Their Interest—Then See ’em 


In almost every case it has been found 
advantageous to get in touch with the 
prospect and bring the question of in- 
surance to his mind by means of a 
letter which can be followed up within a 
short time by a personal visit from the 
agent. Two letters which can be used to 
pave the way for a personal visit are 
shown below; and most agents have 
found that it pays well to precede their 
calls with a letter (and perhaps an ad- 
Vertising folder furnished by our com- 
panies which calls the car owner’s at- 
tention to particular coverages he ought 
to invest in) which will start your pros- 
pect thinking along the line you want 
to talk about. You can have your 
stenographer copy these or change them 
to suit your case. Send out enough each 
day to enable you to follow them up a 
few days later and you will be pleasantly 
surprised with the results you get. Try 
this plan and see if it does not put a 
teal kick in your automobile business as 
thas for other agents in various parts 
of the country. 

Soliciting Other Coverages 
“Dear Sir: 
“You have just secured a license for 
your car. It is no more advisable to 
Tin without proper insurance protection 
than ii is to drive your car without a 
licens, 
“More cars are being sold today than 
‘ver before, more congested streets and 
highways mean more unavoidable acci- 
dents, and careful driving on your part 
will not always save your car from the 
carelessness of an unskilled operator at 
the wheel of another car. 

Four wheel brakes and quicker ac- 
fleration increase the chances of acci- 
“ents and if you are held responsible 
























your bank account will suffer, unless you 
have provided proper insurance. 

“Let our office show you how little it 
will cost to carry the right kind of in- 
surance in one of the largest and strong- 
est stock companies with world-wide fa- 
cilities for serving you when the need 
arises. A ’phone call will bring you the 
desired information, or the writer will 
gladly call to show you our plan of 
‘proper insurance protection.’ 

“Don’t take a chance—let 
take your risk. 

“Very truly yours, 

“N. B.—Wind and hail storms occur 
everywhere, yet this protection only 
costs a dollar or so.” 

Soliciting Renewal on Financed 
rs 


insurance 


“Dear Sir: 

“When you bought your car last year, 
the finance company insisted upon fire 
and theft insurance being carried. 

“If the finance company feels it is 
necessary to carry fire and theft insur- 
ance to protect their investment, is it not 
much more important for you to pro- 
tect your own property by reliable in- 
surance? Five minutes with us_ will 
equip you with protection against all 
the. perils incident to operating your 
car and you will be surprised at the 
reasonable cost. 

“We recommend the actual cash value 
policy which extends you 100% cover- 
age at all times and believe we can give 
you this new policy at less money than 
you have been paying. We want to 
place your insurance in a company which 
has behind it millions of dollars in assets, 
three-quarters of a century of experi- 
ence, world-wide facilities for taking care 
of losses (your car may be damaged 
while a thousand miles from home) and 
an unexcelled reputation for prompt and 
liberal handling of all loss claims. 

“Before your present policy expires, I 
want to show you our plan of insur- 
ance protection and feel sure I can save 
you money. 

“Very truly yours.” 


THE BROKERS 








Not Believed in Greater New York That 
“Their Heyday Is Believed Past”; 
Situation Contrarywise 
One of the insurance papers has 
printed a story under the headline: 
“Brokerage Heyday Is Believed Past.” 
The story even goes to the extent of 
giving reasons for expected decline of 

this business.” 

The story may fit conditions in some 
other parts of the country, but is er- 
roneous so far as New York City is con- 
cerned as brokers here are growing in 
power and increasing in number. That’s 
what the general agents tell The Eastern 
Underwriter, while leading brokers say 
the same thing. 





H. C. STODDARD’S NEW COMPANY 





Say It Will Have Large Capital and 
Surplus “And Will Acquire 
Several Companies” 

The Insurance Investment Trust, Inc., 
a Delaware corporation, has been formed 
with an authorized capitalization of 
$500,000 6% $10 par accumulative pre- 
ferred shares and $500,000 no par com- 
mon shares. H. C. Stoddard, formerly 
in the foreign department of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe in London and 
after that with the old British Domin- 
ions in New Zealand, is to be president. 
It is announced by the promoters that 
the company will own stock of a new 
fire company to be incorporated in 
Marvland with a capital of $1,000,000 and 
surplus of $4,000,000, “which will acquire 
several small insurance companies oper- 
ating in other cities.” Its headquarters 
will be in Baltimore. 

The vice-presidents will be Isaac S. 


Field, former president of the Balti- 
more school board; and Courtland 
Nixon of Washington, D. C. P. L. 


Brindle, Washington, will be secretary. 





A writer in Lloyd’s List, London, has 
written an interesting article relating to 
the knowledge of underwriters of sweat 
damage in hides and skins. 


S. T. Dunlap Goes With 
Niagara In Chicago 


HAS TRAVELED MUCH ABROAD 
Former A. F. I. A. Marine Manager Was 
At One Time With Insurance 
Company of North America 


S. T. Dunlap, assistant marine man- 
ager of the American Foreign Insurance 
Association, has resigned to join the Chi- 
cago office of the Niagara Fire. The 
resignation will take effect September 1. 

Mr. Dunlap started his insurance ca- 
reer with the Insurance Company of 
North America in 1913 where he was 
employed in the marine department. In 
1918 he left the service of the company 
temporarily to accept a commission in 
the American Army during the World 
War. He was a machine gun officer in 
Third Division of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces and spent more than a 
year in France. Returning to Philadel- 
phia at the close of the war he resumed 
his duties with the same company and 
left in 1920 to join the marine depart- 
ment of the American Foreign Associa- 
tion. 

He has traveled extensively abroad for 
this organizatoin in the past and has vis- 
ited England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Norway and Sweden. He has 
also spent considerable time in South 
America; in Brazil, Argentine, Bolivia 
and Peru. All of these trips abroad 
were in connection with the marine ac- 
tivities of the Association. Upon the 
death of Marine Manager John Fergu- 
son in 1925 Mr. Dunlap was appointed 
his successor and has been in that ca- 
pacity ever since. 
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Woolen Mills And Their 
Fire Hazards Discussed 


ADDRESS BY F. W. FREDERICK 





Chief Engineer, Improved Risk Mutuals, 
Explains Wool Manufacture and At- 
tendant Fire Dangers to 
Insurance Society 





Woolen mills in the United States and 
the fire hazards as regards the fibres and 
materials used in the manufacture of 
textiles was the subject of an interest- 
ing address delivered recently by F. W. 
Frederick, chief engineer for the Im- 
proved Risk Mutuals, before the New 
York Insurance Society. In part his 
remarks follow: 

“The physical construction of the fibres 
used in textile manufacture plays a 
very important part as regards the fire 
risk and inflammability. Hollow vege- 
table fibres are more dangerous than 
solid ones, or those which contain other 
substances, as the air in the cavities 
further oxidation, combustion, and the 
spread of fire. The animal fibres, wool 
and silk, are in general considerably less 
dangerous from a fire viewpoint, as they 
contain no cavities. . . . The majority 
of woolen mills mix a small amount of 
virgin wool with other fibres that are 
much cheaper, such as wool shoddy. 
Others mix virgin wool with wool shod- 
dy, cotton and other fibres. 

“The raw stock usually found in 
woolen mills consists of wool, shoddy, 
cotton, rags, silk noils, wool noils, cot- 
ton and worsted yarns, and artificial silk. 

“In a full process woolen mill there is 
wool storing, wool sorting, scouring and 
drying, rag sorting, c carbonizing and dry- 
ing, stock dyeing, stock mixing, carding, 
spinning, skein dyeing, preparation of 
the warp yarn, weaving, wet finishing 
(cloth), dyeing and dry finishing. 

The danger resulting from the presence 
of either natural or artificial grease in 
wool is increased when the wool is put 
under heavy pressure or is very dry, in 
which case the accumulation of heat 
chars the internal portions of the mass. 

“Wool is received at the mill in bags 
or bales. Its preparation consists of 
sorting, scouring or washing, and dry- 
ing. The bags are opened in the sorting 
room, and the different grades cut from 
the fleece. After being sorted it is 
bagged and placed in bins, from which 
it is taken to the scouring machines. 
These machines are like long wooden 
troughs, and are usually divided into 
three compartments or bowls, contain- 
ing a strong solution of soap, usually 
composed of olive oil, red oil, caustic 
soda and alkali, and water heated by 
steam. 

Artificial Silk Fires 

Speaking of some of the fires which 
have occurred in artificial silk, Mr. Fred- 
erick says: 

“The principal loss when fire occurs in 
artificial silk is not due to stock loss, 
but, as in cotton mills, is due rather to 
the water from a large number of sprin- 
kler heads which open, due to the flash- 
ing of fire. The carding of artificial 
silk on wool cards should be done in 
rooms of as few cards as possible, which 
may necessitate the sub-division of large 
card rooms by introducing substance. 
Besides the usual sprinkler protection, 
carbon tetrachloride extinguishers are 
placed handy for the motors, and small 
hose is provided. The shredded rags 
are then blown from the picker, or car- 
ried to small rooms, ready to be mixed 
with other materials. It is rare for a 
woolen mill to have cotton working ma- 
chinery, as the cotton is usually mixed 
with the wool and shoddy stock in re- 
quired proportion before being received 
at the mill. 


Carding Machines Hazard 


carding ma- 


“The danger of fire in 


chines is slight when wool alone is used, 
but when cotton forms part of the stock 
the hazard is increased, and fires in this 
department are hard to handle as the 
fire is apt to flash over the entire card 
and extend to other cards. If sprinklers 
operate, the loss due to water damage 
is apt to be considerable, especially if 
the ‘clothing,’ which is very expensive, 
has to be replaced. It is of the utmost 
importance to keep the card room clean 
at all times, and remove the accumula- 
tion of card waste under the machines 
to a detached waste house. 

“It might be well at this point to refer 
to the ‘Garnett machine,’ which is a type 
of carding machine used for working 
bock into the original fibre all kinds 
of waste, cuttings, etc. The ‘main cylin- 
ders’ and ‘workers’ in this type of ma- 
chine operate at high speed, with the 
result that there is considerable ‘fly’. 
When cotton forms a considerable por- 
tion of the stock the hazard is increased, 
due to sparks which may be produced 
by metallic or spark-producing  sub- 
stances in the waste.” 


Mirabelli Case 


(Continued from Page 27) 





to do what we wanted with the money. 
We could have thrown it out the window 
if we wanted to.” 

Kelly testified that he had been hon- 
est in his appraisal of the amount the 
Mirabelli stock would bring at auction, 
and in his relations with the defendants 
now on trial, but had pleaded guilty to 
accepting the $400 and so had pleaded 
guilty to the indictment. He said he 
had informed Mr. Tuttle’s office of his 
desire to plead guilty and they had told 
him when to do so, 


Lyons Testifies 


In his testimony Alexander Lyons, 
head of Lyons, Stadholz & Co., public 


fire insurance adjusters, admitted receiv- 
ing $2,500 from Mannie Sarasohn, an- 
other defendant, and head of his New- 
ark office which received from Mario 
Mirabelli, according to Lyons, as part 
of a $10,000 fee to be paid to the Lyons 
concern for handling the Mirabelli ad- 
justment. 


Sarasohn, who has a 50% interest in 


the Newark office business, retained the 
other $2,500, Lyons said. He admitted 
that this money was not shown in the 
concern’s books, but explained that at 
ihe time his brother, who has since died, 
was ill and he had not determined 
whether he would hold out the money 
cn account of income tax, or put it 
through the books of the Lyons con- 
cern later. Mr. Lyons then went into a 
long and detailed explanation of how 
the $10,000 fee was arrived at stating 
that on a basis of 10% of the loss as 
first figured it would have amounted to 
over $13,000, but when the Mirabelli 
brothers complained at this amount 
$10,000 was agreed upon. 

Lyons also testified that the $2,500 he 
received was put in‘o a safe deposit box 
tc await his brother getting well so 
he could confer with his brother as to 
the best way to handle it. A statement 
made by Henry L. Berman, an employe 
of Fisher, to Assistant District Attor- 
neys George Mintzer and Hubert T. De- 
lany was read to the jury. In it Ber- 
man denied that any written ccntract 
for the adjustment had been entered into 
with the Mirabelli brothers. 


A number of minor witnesses were 
called, among them being several office 
boys whose duties included the mailing 
of letters, a stenographer who took the 
minutes of the statements made by Ber- 
man and others and other witnesses on 
purely technical matters. 

C. E. Kling Acquitted 

Charles E. Kling, assistant manager 
of the General Adjustment Bureau at 
Newark was acquitted after the United 
States Attorney closed the Government's 
case in the Mirabelli trial. The prose- 
cution was founded upen an indictment 
of nine counts charging a conspiracy to 
defraud upwards of thirty-five fire insur- 
ance companies by the use of the United 
States mails. The specific charge against 
the defendant Kling was that he, having 
knowledge of what happened, had 
signed on behalf of the insurance com- 
panies agreements that the goods shou!d 
be taken to the salvage company and 
there sold for the benefit of the loss. 
The Mirabelli brothers became witnesses 
for the Government, as did also Mr. 
Kelly of the rag er Salvage Co, 

At the close of the Government’s — 
Hugo Wintner, of the firm of Fox, Wel- 
ler & Wintner, acting as trial counsel, 
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for Mr. Kling, made a motion that the 
indictment against Mr. Kling should be 
dismissed and the defendant discharged, 
on the ground that there was no evi- 
dence in the case as made by the Goy- 
ernment to inculpate Mr. Kling in any 
wrongdoing. It was pointed out by coun- 
sel that the most dangerous form of in- 
dictment, one peculiar to the Federal 
courts alone, was this so-called conspir- 
acy indictment, for the reason that any 
person who had the slightest participa- 
tion, however innocent, in the transac- 
tion involved, could be put to the haz- 
ard of a trial by a jury and that in such 
case it was peculiarly the province of 
the court first to pass upon the evidence 
as presented by the prosecution and to 
satisfy its conscience that there was a 
substantial question of fact to be deter- 
mined by the jury. At the close of the 
argument for dismissal, Judge Coleman 
dismissed the indictment’ so far as Mr. 
Kling was concerned, saying that no 
juror on the evidence. as made out by 
the Government would have the moral 
or legal right to pronounce the defend- 
ant Kling guilty, thus — the mo- 
tion of defendant’ s counsel, and absolv- 
ing Mr. Kling. On further motions by 
other counsel, he dismissed some various 
counts against the other defendants. 
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U. S. Tax Board Rejects 
State Reserve Rules 


NO EFFECT IN FEDERAL TAX 


Merchants & Shippers Case Involvcd 
Methods of Computing Earned Pre- 
miums and Losses 


In a lengthy opinion the Board of 
Tax Appeals has decided the case of the 
United States Merchants & Shippers v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in- 
yolving the amount of the company’s tax 
for the year 1921. The question pre- 
seited for determination was as to which 
of the methods of computing earned pre- 
mium income and losses, that of the 
company or of the government, should 
be used in determining income tax lia- 
bility for 1921. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held that the requirements of the 
superintendent of insurance of New 
York as to method of computing re- 
serves for unearned premiums and _ lia- 
bility for unpaid losses were of no ef- 
fect in calculating federal income tax lia- 
bility. The board directed that irre- 
spective of those state requirements, the 
premiums earned during the year and 
the actual losses sustained which were 
not compensated for by insurance or 
otherwise, should be used in computing 
federal income tax liability. Text of the 
finding of facts and the opinion fellow 
in part: 

During the year 1921 the Merchants & 
Shippers Insurance Co. paid’ to policv- 
holders on account of losses, for which 
the company was not compensated by 
insurance or otherwise. the sum of $85,- 
520.65. As at December 31. 1920. the 
unpaid amount of losses which had been 
sustained theretofore on insurance poli- 
cies and which were not compensated 
for or to be compensated for bv insur- 
ance or otherwise was $16,079.96. The 
similar figure as at December 31, 1921, 
was $79,576.49. Neither the amount of 
$61.079.96 nor the amount of $79,576.49 
included anything en account of unre- 
ported losses. 

Liability for reserve for unpaid losses 
as at December 31, 1920, computed in 
accordance with the regulations of the 
Superintendent of Insurance and _ re- 
ported to him was $172,107.62. The 
corresponding liability as at December 
31, 1921, was $186,584. These amounts 
included $10,000 and $11,090.01, re- 
spectively, as reserves for unreported 
losses. They also included, as required 
by the regulations of the Superintendent 
of Insurance, the amounts of all rein- 
surance recoverable from insurance 
companies unauthorized or unqualified 
to do business in the State of New York 
upon unpaid losses theretofore  sus- 
tained. 

During the vear 1921 it was permissible 
or an insurance company authorized or 
aualified to do business in the state of 
New York to reinsure its risks in in- 
surance companies not so authorized or 
qualified. Reinsrrance so placed, how- 
ever, could not be taken into account 
In computine the reserves cr liabilities 
or unearned premiums and for unpaid 
losses to be reported to the superinten- 
dent of insurance. 

The petitioner contends that under the 
Revenue Act of 1921 net earned pre- 
miims shold be computed by adding to 
net preminms received in 1921 the 
amount of unearned premiums disclosed 
by its hooks as at December 31. 1970, 
which the company would earn in the 
future, and deducting from the figure 
thus ascertained the amount of unearned 
Nremiums disclosed bv its books as at 
December 31, 1921. In computing the 


deduction on account of losses sustained 
and not compensated for by insurance or 
otherwise it claims that the amount of 
unpaid losses disclosed by its books as 
at December 31, 1921, for which the 
company was liable and for which it 
would not be compensated by insurance 
or otherwise, should be added to the 
amount of losses paid during the year 
and that from this figure there should 
be deducted the amount of unpaid losses 
disclosed by its books as at December 
31, 1920, for which it was liable and 
for which it would not be compensated 
by insurance or otherwise. 


While the respondent contends that, 
because there was no reinsurance in 
force with unauthorized or unqualified 
companies at the close of the year 1921, 
there was a release to the free use and 
benefit of the company of the difference 
between the amount of unearned pre- 
miums disclosed by its books as at De- 
cember 31, 1920, which the company 
might carn in the future and the amount 
of unearned premiums reported to the 
superintendent of insurance as at De- 
cember 31, 1920, it does not appear that 
the superintendent of insurance directed 
that funds to meet such liability should 
be kept separate and distinct from other 
assets. 

In view of the fact that petitioner kept 
its books in accordance with the accrual 
method of accounting, and in view of the 
requirements of the superintendent of 
insurance for the state of New York, the 
question arises as to whether the peti- 
tioner’s books of account correctly re- 
flect net income or whether the reports 
made to the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York more clearly re- 
flect income. Nothing was brought out 
in evidence to the effect that the books 
of account of the petitioner for the year 
1921 did not clearly reflect its net in- 
come for that year. 


The brief of the respondent proceeds 
upon the theory that in some prior years 
the petitioner may have been permitted 
under the law and the regulations in 
force to have deducted from gross in- 
come as a net addition to reserve funds 
some part of the difference between the 
unearned premiums shown by the peti- 
tioner’s books of accountant December 
31, 1920, and the unearned premium re- 
serve shown in the published reports of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment on the same date. 

We think, however, that this argu- 
ment has no material bearing upon the 
question in issue before us. We have no 
proof that in years prior to 1921, the 
petitioner derived any benefit from the 
deduction from gross income of a net 
addition to reserve funds. Any assump- 
tion that it did might be contrary to 
fact, and in any event we cannot be 


concerned with the method employed 
in computing tax net income for the 
year 1920, inasmuch as that year is not 
before us. 

According to the petitioner’s books of 
account the unearned premiums at De- 
ccmber 31, 1921, namely, $25,691.40, were 
in excess of the unearned premiums at 
January 1, 1921, namely, $12,999.77, 
Nevertheless, the petitioner is not claim- 
ing the right to deduct from gross in- 
come any amount as a net addition to 
reserve funds. We are of the opinion 
that the petitioner’s books of account 
and its return for 1921 made in accord- 
ance therewith, clearly reflect net in- 
come. 

The second question relates to the 
losses sustained during the year 1921. 
The respondent following the report 
made by the petitioner to the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 
has reached the amount of sustained 
losses upon the basis of that report 
rather than upon the basis of the peti- 
tioner’s books of account. 

In our opinion the respondent clearly 
erred in taking into account in the de- 
termination of losses sustained any 
amount set up by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York as a 
liability for unreported losses. The evi- 
dence also shows that the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of New York required 
that marine insurance companies in New 
York State should set up as a liability 
in their annual statements a reserve for 
unpaid losses less admitted reinsurance. 

Thus the reserve for unpaid losses re- 
quired in the annual statement made to 
the superintendent was the amount of 
any such loss less the amount which 
would be paid through reinsurance by a 
corporation meeting the requirements 
which would enable it to engage in busi- 
ness in New York state. If part of the 
loss was reinsured with and would be 
paid by a corporation which would not 
meet these requirements the company 
reporting had to charge itself with the 
entire loss. 

There was thus this vital difference 
between the unpaid loss liability set up 
under the requirement of the New York 
superintendent and the unpaid losses ap- 
pearing on petitioner’s books. The lat- 
ter represented losses not compensated 
for bv insurance or otherwise. The un- 
paid loss liability required by the New 
York superintendent represented not 
only losses which the petitioner had sus- 
tained and must pay but also the amornt 
of reinsurance recoverable by petitioner 
from companies of which the New York 
superintendent did not approve. The 
amount of the losses sustained by the 
petitioner during the year 1921 was 
$104,017.18, the amount reported by pe- 
titioner in its income-tax return for 
1921. 

The correction of the above errors 
cancels the net income determined by 
the respondent in the amount of $14,- 
139.36. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment of no deficiency will be en- 
tered for the petitioner. 
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Load-Line Rules 
Enforced In Britain 


AIM TO FIX A STANDARD 





Requirements Stricter Than in Many 
Other Countries; Hope for Action 
by the United States 





The British Board of Trade has issued 
a confidential memorandum to shipown- 
ers on the subject of load-line regula- 
tions. Writing on this subject the ship- 
ping correspondent of the Commercial 
(Manchester) says: 

“The Board of Trade is naturally— 
and commendably—an anxious guardian 
of the load-line regulations, and it is 
well known that it has been giving a 
good deal of attention to breaches of 
the regulations latterly. Bad trade al- 
ways gives rise to a number of cases 
of overloading, but as matters stand, bad 
trade is probably only a contributory 
cause. It is bad trade plus the compe- 
tition of vessels not subject to load-line 
regulations that cause the mischief. The 
problem is really one of obtaining uni- 
form international legislation, or, at 
least, of securing some sort of load-line 
legislation in every important maritime 
country, and this is a long time in com- 
ing. So far as British ships are con- 
cerned, cases like that of the Eastway, 
which foundered through overloading 
with loss of life, are very infrequent. 
The commoner cases of breaches of the 
load-line regulations are not, of course, 
in the same class, as there is happily a 
margin between a technical breach of 
regulations and reckless overloading. 

“A more interesting case than that of 
the Eastway which the Board of Trade 
raised in the courts recently was that 
of a British ship laden abroad which ar- 
rived in Great Britain with its load-line 
submerged. It was proved in that case 
that the vessel was not overladen when 
she sailed from her foreign port of de- 
parture, but the point was established 
that the load-line regulations apply to 
British ships on arrival at as well as 
on departure from British ports. That 
case is important, because most of the 
cases of overloading in British ships are 
in foreign ports where load-line regula- 
tions are not so strict as our own, or 
where there are no load-line regulations. 

“The obvious remedy is to secure a 
world-wide code of regulations. The 
forthcoming Safety Conference has in- 
deed been suggested as a suitable op- 
portunity for raising the question on an 
adequate scale; and if the concurrence 
of the many nations which are to be 
represented at the conference could De 
obtained to such a course, it would prob- 
ably prove to be so, even though the 
Safety Conference will be concerned 
purely with passenger shipping while the 
load-line question is primarily one touch- 
ing cargo shipping. But it is very doubt- 
ful if sound proposals could be prepared 
in time. For one thing, our own regu- 
lations are at present under examination 
with a view to certain changes. There 
is much, however, yet to be done in the 
way of instituting load-line regulations 
where none exists. 

“It is probable that the United States 
will be in possession of load-line legis- 
lation next vear, and it is much to be 
hoped that South American States will 
follow the example.” 





INTERNATIONAL LAW BOOK 

“Development of International L>ws” 
is the name of a new book by Geoffrey 
Butler, published by Longmans, Green 
& Co., London. The book begins with a 
discussion of the. isolaticn of nations, 
followed by a modification of this nolicv 
in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury when it became erstomary to main- 
tain permanent legations at the courts 
of the various powers. There is an in- 
teresting section in the book relative to 
maritime law. 
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CASUALTY and SURETY NEWS 








Companies Pepping Up 
Agents in P. G. Volume 


BECAUSE OF REDUCED RATES 


Fidelity & Casualty Tells Its Field 
Force That 1214% Increase in 
Volume Will Be Necessary 


\lthough casualty companies were not 
National Bureau of 

Underwriters re- 
revisions in plate 


surprised when the 
& Surety 
rate 


Casualty 
glass in- 
week which will mean ap- 


leased 
surance last 


proximately a 10% decrease in rates 
country-wide, it is freely admitted by 
executives that plate glass production 


from to be consider- 
ably more brisk if a profit is to be shown 
in this line. 

Already the production forces of the 
various companies are being keyed up 
by special bulletins and letters from the 
home office. The Fidelity & Casualty, 
one of the big writers of plate glass in- 
surance, has advised its agents that a 
1244% increase in volume for the com- 
ing year will be absolutely necessary to 
insure that the income of each producer 
will not fall off next year. In a com- 
munication to the field force which was 
contained in the August “Service Bulle- 
tin” of the F. & C., W. A. Reid, super- 
intendent of plate glass, says: “If you 
want a greater income you have only 
to write 15 to 25% or more increase in 
volume of plate glass business, and the 
reduced rates should make that accom- 
plishment comparatively easy, as every 
plate glass owner would rather have a 
strong company instead of a weak one 
insure his glass.” 


now on will have 


Cut-Raters’ Innings Passing 


Mr. Reid feels that the cut-raters, mu- 
tuals and partial insurers have had their 
innings during the time that it has taken 
the Conference companies to gather and 
tabulate the experience of all on which 
they depend for ratings. He adds that 
the unusually low price ‘of glass during 
the past few months has made possible 


a livelihood for inexperienced and 
chance-taking organizations that would 
have meant disaster had the prices of 


glass been normal. When the price goes 
up as it will within a very few months, 
Mr. Reid predicts there will be a change 


in the picture. 
\s a closing thought to agents and 
eld ‘supervising managers, Mr. Reid 


suggests that a record of all plate glass 
losses be kept daily in connection with 
each risk under which the loss occurs. 
His advice is: “Attach a slip of paper 
marked ‘loss sheet’ to each daily report 
or file record of the risk and enter on 
the sheet future developments somewhat 
as follows: (1) breakage reported— 
date; (2) name and size of plate broken; 


(3) cause of breakage; (4) replaced by 
dealer giving best estimate: (5) total 
net cost; (6) date paid, and (7) draft 


number. 

“Such a record over a period of years 
takes smnall space and little 
whenever the risk comes up for 
purpose it shows at a glance 
the experience has been. 


, any 
just what 
I believe it to 


be a most satisfactory guide for the 
future handling and betterment of the 
risk.” ; 


time and. 


Critical Examination 
Of R. H. Towner Bureau 


ITS EXPERIENCE RATING SCORED 


N. Y. Insurance Department Finds This 
Method to Be in Violation of Law; 
Other Functions Praised 


The examination of the Towner Rat- 
ing Bureau which was released this week 
by the New York Insurance: Department 
attracted quite a bit of attention in sure- 
ty circles due to the critical attitude 
taken by the Department on some phases 
of the bureau’s operations. Particularly 
was the experience rating plan used by 
the bureau, so far as risks located in 
New York state were concerned, criti- 
cized as being in violation of Section 
141b of the insurance law which says: 

“Every such rating organization 

shall fix basis classification rates for- 
mally adopted for all risks within 
this state rated by such organization. 
Any departure from such basis clas- 
sification rates shall be in accord- 
ance with schedules and rules for- 
mally adopted by such rating organi- 
zation and filed with the superin- 
tendent of insurance.” 

It was pointed out in the Department’s 
report that “no experience rating sched- 
ule and rules had been filed by the 
Towner Rating Bureau.” It was suggest- 
ed that the practice in some cases of 
subscribing members of suggesting rates, 
which the bureau promulgates, that are 
not in accord with the manual rates 
filed with the insurance department 
should be discontinued.” 

“Pure Premium” Rating Not Used 

The examiner, H. deW. Bodner, called 
attention to the fact that in the last 
previous report it was shown that Mr. 
Towner did not make use of the “pure 
premium” method of rating, which is to 
ascertain from classified experience the 
loss cost per unit of exposure, to which 
is added a loading for expenses and 
profit, thus arriving at the rate. It was 
contended by the bureau at the time that 
this method was not practicable for all 
the various forms of bonds for which 
the bureau makes rates. And to sub- 
stantiate this contention a prominent 
surety executive said recently: 

“A pure premium or actuarial rate 
level is of little or no value in judg- 
ing ultimate loss cost values on fidelity 
bonds issued during periods of extensive 
speculative activity. These losses do not 
develop until later and are seldom 
charged against the period in which they 
actually occurred, but rather against the 
period when the deflation of speculative 
values brought to light the embezzle- 
ments. Surety bonds and_ particularly 
contract bonds are impossible of basing 
upon any refined or supposed scientific 
loss factor as contractors vary to such 
a wide degree as to their ability to per- 
form that only judgment of the experi- 
enced underwriter can determine the 
true value of the risk which they are 
asked to assume. These variations are 
not of a character that can be analyzed 
in figures, being more frequently the re- 
sult of the contractors’ personal ability 
and energy which any attempt to set in 
rate figures might be charged as a viola- 
tion of the anti-discrimination laws. They 
therefore hold that the rates used must 

(Continued on Page 3%) 
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Beha Asks for Data On 
Litigation of Claims 


WANT COMPENSATION EXPENSE 
Complaints Received by N. Y. Depart- 
ment Indicate Unmeritorious Liti- 
gation on Part of Companies 


James A. Beha, superintendent of in- 
surance in New York State, sent out a 
letter to the casualty companies this 
week, the purpose of which was to as- 
certain the amount of expense to which 
companies are put in connection with 
New York State compensation claim liti- 
gation. Mr. Beha has gathered from a 
number of complaints received by the in- 
surance department that there has been 
a lot of unmeritorious litigation on the 
part of the companies in their handling 
of compensation claims, particularly cases 
where the claim has been contested on 
account of some technicality. 


A recent example of this practice is a 
case where a restaurant, insured cor- 
rectly under this classification, sent out 
one of its waiters to a private house 
where a party was being held. He was 
injured on the premises of this house 
while serving the dinner. The comp?>ny 
disclaimed liability on the grounds that 
the employer (the restaurant) was not 
properly insured inasmuch as the waiter 
was in the capacity of caterer. It was 
pointed out, however, that both caterers 
and restaurants take the same rate. The 
case was decided in favor of the em- 
ployer. 

The Data Asked For 

The companies will have until October 
1, 1928, to compile the information asked 
for bv Mr. Beha and when the responses 
have been received it will be possible for 
the department to determine to what ex- 
tent the carriers are litigating claims and 
to what extent the compensation rates 
have been affected by this tendency to- 
ward litigation. 

The data called for includes the claim 
litigation expenses incurred in the calen- 
dar vears of 1925 to 1927 inclusive, with 
detailed information as to legal fees, 
witness fees, investigator’s fees, salaries 
and expenses; also legal printing, costs 
and interest assessed on judgments, and 
unallocated claim expenses chargeable to 
the conduct of litigation. 

This information is to be allocated into 
three divisions: (1) verdict against the 
carriers; (2) verdict for the carrier and 
(3) litigation pending, the totals giving 
the number of cases involved. The 


George E. Brennan Dies 
After Short Illness 


CHICAGO MANAGER OF U.S-F. & G. 
His Death Is a Blow to Both Politics 


and Insurance; Known and Beloved 


by Thousands 


George E. Brennan, Chicago manager 
of the United States F. & G., and Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman for Illi- 
nois, passed away on Wednesday after 
a week of intense suffering from septic 
poisoning which started from an infec- 
tion of the neck following the extraction 


GEORGE I} 


. BRENNAN 


of two ulcerated teeth. Mr. Brennan’s 
life had been in balance for the few days 
before his death and it was thought at 
one time that he had a chance for re- 
covery. All hope was given up, how- 
ever, when he suffered a relapse on 
Tuesday, brought on by a kidney ail- 
ment. 

The Democratic leader’s death is not 
only a blow to his party, but als: has 
its effect on the insurance world. His 
career with the United States F. & G. 
has been a successful one and hi has 
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Small Plants Problem 
Of Safety Educators 


DEBLOIS EXPLAINS DIFFICULTIES 





Large Factories Have Big Reductions In 
Accidents, But Equivalent Increase 
Is Found in Lesser Ones 





Small industrial plants are the main 
problem facing safety workers, according 
to Lewis A. DeBlois, director of the 
safety engineering division of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. Mr. DeBlois explains 
this in the following speech which he 
made a short time ago before the Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council: 

“There are no national industrial acci- 
dent rates and no statistical data per- 
mitting their computation. We are un- 
able to state, therefore, whether the gen- 
eral trend in frequency and severity is 
upward, downward or stationary. 

“Bear in mind, please, the distinction 
between trend and fluctuation. Year-to- 
year changes, if taken too seriously, may, 
lead to gross errors of assumption. Our 
national accident experience, in common 
with experience in other ills to which 
the social body is exposed, appears to 
fluctuate in accordance with the fluctua- 
tions in national prosperity. The safety 
movement, however, because of its very 
nature, cannot produce abrupt year-to- 
year changes in the great body of na- 
tional accident experience; its influence 
is upon the trend. Unfortunately, but 
few safety engineers appear to recog- 
nize this important fact. 

“Some authorities assert that the gen- 
eral trend of national industrial acci- 
dent experience (if expressed as a rate 
based on exposure) is still slightly up- 


ward. I believe it to be slightly down- 
ward. However, this difference of opin- 
ion is immaterial and almost all will 


agree that, aside from more or less pe- 
riodic fluctuations, there has been rela- 
tively little change in the trend in the 
past twenty years. This amounts to 
saying that the accident situation is vir- 
tually a deadlock. 

A Stationary National Experience 


“How can it be that in the face of this 
very real and quite unquestionable ac- 
complishment the national experience re- 
mains relatively stationary? There can 
be, I believe, but one answer: that while 
these significant reductions were being 
made by a portion of industry, the re- 
maining portion was experiencing a 
counterbalancing increase. 

“Portion—what portion? The Amer- 
ican Engineering Council, in its research, 
obtained usable information from almost 
14000 industrial firms, employing almost 
two and one-half million persons —an 
appreciable part of the whole American 
industry. For one reason or another a 
considerable part of this could not be 
used for the purposes of the research, 
but from figures given in the report we 
learn that in a group of fifty-nine man- 
ufacturing industries, in plants emploving 
about one million persons, over 60% of 
the plants (85% of the volume of em- 
ployment) experienced decreasing acci- 
dent rates over the periods for which 
they were able ‘to report. 

“Truly an imposing accomplishment; 
but, although the group undoubtedly in- 
cluded most of the cream of the suc- 
cessful accident prevention work in this 
country, it represented less than 10% 
of our total manufacturing establish- 
ments and less than 1% of the total 
volume of our manufacturing employ- 
ment. This small section of industry 
may eventually leaven the lump, but at 
the moment it is only a diminutive and, 
Perhaps, non-typical portion of the 
Whole 


Where Reductions Were Made 
“The firms which accomplished these 
accident rate reductions averaged about 
0 employes apiece. Those which fail- 
ed, averaged under six employes. The 
average number of employes for manu- 
acturing industry as a whole is forty- 
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five. It seems to me quite obvious, then, 
that this reduction was obtained in rel- 
atively large establishments. This, in 
turn, seems to point the true answer to 
our seeming paradox: we are getting 
significant accident reductions, but they 
are, in general, confined to relatively 
large establishments, and, presumably, 
are by no means common to all of these. 
Since 90% of our manufacturing estab- 
lishments (with almost 30% of the man- 
ufacturing employment) employ on the 
average fewer than 100 persons, it is in 
this portion of industry especially that 
the safety movement has not yet over- 
come the hazard of accidental death and 
injury. 

“The safety movement has taken a 
firm hold at the top and is infiltrating 
downward. In general, the smaller the 
firm or establishment, the slower its 
progress to date. This is precisely why 
we have a small plant problem—a very 
real problem. What do I mean by ‘small 
plant’? Many persons, I find, define it 
mentally as a plant employing fewer than 
100 workers. But the average for the 
manufacturing industry is only forty- 
five! I ‘choose’ (to use a popular ex- 
pression) to define it as a plant employ- 
ing fewer than twenty, for in such plants 
lie the real hub of our problem. This 
group will include 68% of our manu- 
facturing plants (though 9% of the total 
volume of employment) plus a_ vast 
number of small shops and various occu- 
pations not falling within the definition 
of ‘manufacturing’ or ‘factory.’ 

“T have no figures to guide me, but I 
believe that this group may cover two 
million or more workers. Many of these 
little establishments do not come within 
the compensation acts; many are not in- 
sured, and the bulk of those which are, 
presumably are not subject to schedule 
rating. Relatively few, then. are visited 
by insurance inspectors, and I doubt that 
they are adequately covered by state 
labor inspection. Their proprietors, as 
a class, I imagine, do not belong to 
trade organizations, safety councils or 
other bodies which are likely to discuss 
industrial safety. 

The Small Proprietor’s Position 

“Let us attempt to place ourselves 
mentally in the position of the proprie- 
tor of such a plant. It is an old. estab- 
lished business, perhaps inherited. We 
own it—it is our sole resource—our only 
regular occupation—our life work. We 


employ ten men and they do not change 
often. We have actually, but unknown 
to us—for statistics do not interest us— 
an accident frequency rate of forty per 
million hours worked. This is not an 
exceptionally high rate, but it is at least 
double what it ought to be. (Bear in 
mind that during no-accident ‘records’— 
which are rather common events nowa- 
days—the frequency rate becomes zero.) 
With our ten men working 2,400 hours 
a year we are due for one lost-time acci- 
dent a year, provided the accidents are 
distributed regularly. But that is not 
the nature of accident occurrence and we 
probably have not had an accident for 
two years. 

“Now there comes to us a safety in- 
spector who says, ‘Aren’t you interested 
in safety?’ “Yes,’ we answer, ‘ “Safety 
l‘irst” is a good thing—especially for big 
plants and dangerous work—like the 
furniture factory across the street. They 
killed one man and injured a hundred 
there last year. Go over and sell them 
safety—they need it. As for me, this is 
a safe plant and my men are safe work- 
ers. Why, we haven’t had a bad acci- 
dent for three years!’ 

“However, the furniture factory across 
the street is not the slaughter-house we 
believe it to be. It has exactly the same 
frequency rate that we have, but it em- 
ploys 1,000 men and last year happened 
to be a bad one. Both proprietors face 
the same situation, except that one has 
seen the results of 100 accidents in the 
short space of a year, while the other 
has not seen a serious accident for three 
years. Do you blame the latter for fail- 
ure to see the necessity for spending 
his time and money on safety work? 


Forget the “Program” 


“Have you any idea of the situation 
of the lone individual? It may surprise 
you. If I, as an individual, share the 
common accident frequency of forty, 
how often shall I have accidents? Work 
it out and you will find it equivalent 


to three accidents during the normal 
working lifetime of thirty years. But by 


the mathematical laws of probability and 
chance these three accidents should be 
somewhat grouped with an accident-free 
interval of about fifteen years. Think 
of it—no accidents for fifteen years, and 
yet a frequency rate at least twice as 
bad as it ought to be! And the man 
who has six accidents in one year is 
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sixty times as 
should be! 
“Now you begin to sense the under- 
lying difficulties in the way of getting 
safety into the small plant. To the in- 
dividual, be he motor-driver or worker, 
the need of safety is not a self-evident 
proposition. Nor is it to the small pro- 
prietor, and, furthermore, no success 
comes of attempting to force safety 
down the executive throat. As for out- 
lining to you a ‘safety program for the 
small plant,’ I regard it as mere waste 
of time. The program will take care of 
itself after we have learned how to do 
two far more essential things; reach the 
small proprietors and sell them an active 
interest in accident prevention. Get 
their interest, feed them information and 
don’t worry about program—these em- 
ployers know the employes personally. 


Agencies That Could Help 


“Just how contact and selling are to 
be accomplished is indeed difficult to 
say, though the first step is taken 
when we admit the existence and gravity 
of the problem. Personally, I think the 
insurance interests and the state depart- 
ments of labor are capable of doing much 
more than they are doing at present. | 
believe the trade organizations, chambers 
of commerce and safety councils could 
do more, especially through accident 
prevention competitions. I suspect that 
the labor organizations could, if they 
would, reach through a serious effort 
many thousand individual workers. 

“Collectively, these agencies can grad- 
ually effect much by direct contact, but 
I look for the cure to come indirectly by 
the slow process of infiltration from the 
top down. I have observed that our 
American curative movements—our na- 
tional prophylaxis—if they survive and 
endure—pass through three transitions. 
They are usually born of an emergency 
and develop rapidly to meet an extreme 
condition. Their superficial justification 
is then recognized and they are contin- 
ued beyond the emergency period. This 
is the second stage and with it develop 
the ‘specialists. The third and ultimate 
stage is reached when it becomes gen- 
erally recognized that the movement is 
humanly, socially and economically 
sound, far-reaching in its effects, and 
productive of something which the world 
needs. It is then adopted into national 
life and ceases to be a movement. 

“The safety movement is yet in the 
second stage. Its vitality is immense, 
but we still have before us the task of 
lifting it out of the faddist-specialist 
class up to the plane of serious executive 
attention.” 


accident-prone as he 
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George E. Brennan Dies 
(Continued from Page 34) 
been regarded as a most capable execu- 
tive. His death will mean the loss of a 
big man whose place will be hard to fill. 


Earned His Frst Dollar in a Coal Mine 

Mr. Brennan’s career has teemed with 
human interest from the time he earned 
his first dollar in a coal mine in Braid- 
wood, Ill., to the present day when his 
advice has been sought by thousands of 
people in all walks of life. It was in the 
mines that he lost a leg. A switchman 
was absent on a post-payday drunk. Mr. 
Brennen, substituting, tried to uncouple 
two cars of a moving train. His foot be- 
came wedged in a frog and stayed there. 
Irom that time on he wore a peg leg; 
losing one inch of his five feet six inch 
stature. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Bren- 
nan then tried teaching school, found it 
dull; managed a baseball team, found it 
unremunative; worked as clerk in the 
Secretary of State’s office in Sprinefield, 
and later when he came on to Chicago, 
drank deep into politics under the guid- 
ance of “Boss” Sullivan. 

In characteristic fashion Mr. Brennan 
ence said: “I can’t say I deserved Roger 
Sullivan’s mantle; it just fell to me. The 
job of boss was a big jackpot and I hap- 
pened to be the only man around the 
table who had openers.” 
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Selecting Best Men 
For Executive Posts 


CHAIRMAN W. B. JOYCE’S VIEWS 
Says National Surety Has Been Drafting 
Home Office Executives From Field 
For Many Years 





The selection and training of the right 
calibre of men for executive posts in 
the large casualty and surety companies 
involves problems of management that 
are familiar to all home office executives. 
Chairman William B. Joyce of the Na- 
tional Surety is of the opinion that the 
future executives of the companies will 
be found among the agency forces of 
America. 

In a recent interview he is quoted as 
saying that “any successful general agent 
will make a successful company execu- 
tive. The ability to run a large insur- 
ance agency is exactly the same sort 
of ability necessary to run a big insur- 
ance company, which after all is nothing 
but a bigger agency for selling insur- 
ance.” ' 

Mr. Joyce attributes much of the suc- 
cess of his company to the fact that 
for the last twenty-nine vears it has 
been educating agents with a view to 
making them executives. This mode of 
procedure, he says, has brought the 
spirit of the field into the home office, 
thus creating harmonious relations be- 
tween these branches of the surety busi- 
ness. 


Don’t Try Hard Enough 


Speaking of the difficulty of securing 
good home office material, Mr. Joyce 
says: “The trouble with agents in too 
many cases is that they don’t try to lift 
themselves out of their environment. 
They neglect to give proper considera- 
tion to the necessity of always progress- 
ing, always learning new things, and put- 
ting them into practice, and constantly 
developing themselves, so as to be fit 
for higher positions.” 

Fifty Agents Qualified 

Mr. Joyce goes on to say that, in his 
opinion, the National Surety has fifty 
men among its agents and managers in 
the field who are capable of becoming 
officers of the company. Some of those 
he mentioned are: Thomas B. Smith of 
Philadelphia, Thomas Griffin of Detroit, 
H. G. Holcombe of Hartford, William 
M. McCauley of Atlanta, Ga.; Ralph 
Smith of Denver, Henry Kneeland or 
Arthur Lawson of Boston and Charles 
Burras of Chicago, besides dozens of 
others whom Mr. Joyce regards as good 
home office material. 

Nor is this message applicable to the 
men of the National Surety alone, in 
the opinion of Mr. Joyce. He believes 
that every agent of any surety company 
or insurance company in America should 
try to make himself both by study and 
by his own efforts capable of occupving 
an executive position in the home office. 

Mr. Joyce cites the facts in connec- 
tion with his company’s most recent 
elections to the vice-presidency. For 
example, Vice-President E. M. Allen was 
an agent at Helena, Ark., for thirteen 
years, and Harry Vandeveer, recently 
appointed executive vice-president on 
the Pacific Coast. had a long experience 
in the field. Vice-Presidents Vincent 
Cullen and A. L. Carr also were drafted 
from the field to fill responsible posi- 
tions in the executive councils of the 
company. Chairman Joyce himself was 
at one time an agent for the Natienal 
Surety at St. Paul, Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago. President E. A. St. John. prior 
to taking an executive position with the 
company, was president of an agency in 
Chicago. 





CARS SAFE IN BETHLEHEM 

All cars stolen in Bethlehem, Pa.. dur- 
ing 1928 have been recovered. Forty- 
three cars were stolen and later discov- 
ered. Twenty-three cars stolen else- 
where were located by the Bethlehem 
police force. 


TO COVER AIRPLANE INJURIES 
Starting Sept. 1 All Policyholders of 
Metropolitan Casualty Will Be Free 
to Travel in Passenger Airships 
The Metropolitan Casualty is the 
latest of the casualty carriers to make 
known its intentions of covering avia- 
tion injuries. On and after September 
1, all existing and future policyholders 
of the company will be free to travel in 
regularly licensed passenger airplanes or 
dirigible ‘airships provided by incorpor- 
ated passenger carriers and operated by 
a licensed pilot upon a regular passenger 
route between definitely established air- 

ports. 

While the Metropolitan is not amcng 
the first of the companies to provide this 
coverage, the delay, it is explained, has 
not been on account of underwriting rea- 
sons, but because it was felt that there 
was insufficient demand for such protec- 
tion. 

The activities of the newly-formed 
Transcontinental Air Transport, of 
which Colonel Lindbergh is chairman, 
together with various other huge aerial 
projects now formed, or forming, give 
definite assurance that commercial flying 
will shortly be a standardized mode of 
travel, and this consideration has in- 
duced the company to provide the re- 
quired protection. 





VOLUNTEER FIREMEN COVERAGE 


In response to a request from the N. 
Y. state comptroller, the attorney gen- 
eral of the state recently rendered an 
opinion that the payments to be made 
to volunteer firemen under Section 205 
of the general municipal law are not 
lawfully to be met by means of insur- 
ance. The legal committee of the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board con- 
curs in this opinion. 

Acting upon this advice the superin- 
tendent of insurance has withdrawn his 
approval of the coverage for Volunteer 
Firemen established by the board effec- 
tive January 1, 1927, 





CAMP WITH NAT'L LIBERTY 


Bernard F, Camp, automobile under- 
writer for the Fire Association at the 
home office in Philadelphia, has joined 
the National Liberty and its allied com- 
panies in New York. He will act as 
assistant to Manager Harry A. Grant, 
and specialize in the handling of finance 
accounts, dealers’ risks and fleet lines. 
For the last twenty years Mr. Camp has 
been actively engaged in fire and auto- 
mobile insurance. He was at one time 
with the Southern department of the 
Royal at Atlanta and with the National 
Union at Pittsburgh. 





APPOINT A. HYMAN & SONS 

A. Hyman & Sons have signed up as 
agents of the Transportation Indemnity 
in New York City. The agency has 
formed a_ casualty department with 
David J. Grotz, formerly a casualty un- 
derwriter with the New York Indemnity, 
and Melville D. Nicholl, formerly with 
the United States Casualty, in charge. 





C. P. Thomas, former insurance com- 
missioner of Kentucky, is a vice-presi- 
dent of the Louisville Life & Accident, 
which completed its organization a few 
days ago. The company will write in- 
dustrial and health insurance. 


R. H. Towner Report 
(Continued from Page 34) 


have a margin of safety to provide for 
the upset of the human equation.” 

The Department, on the other hand, 
believes that while such contentions may 
be justified so far as some forms of 
bonds are concerned, it would seem that 
some method of rating could be devised 
whereby the personal judgment factor 
would be reduced to a minimum. Says 
Mr. Bodner, “I am not unmindful of the 
difficulties in making hard and fast rules 
for rating fidelity and surety bonds, but 
any rating organization that relies so 
much upon individual judgment must 
necessarily be subject at times to severe 
criticism and may in some instances have 
considerable difficulty in defending its 
rates with respect to their being reason- 
able under the New York law.” 


Experience Rated Risks Analyzed 

There are now approximately 120 so- 
called experience rated risks in the files 
of the bureau. Many of these risks are 
located outside of New York state but 
many of them are either wholly or part- 
ly in the state. The examination made 
by the Department of forty-five files 
covering experience rated risks was 
made for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not the rates promulgated 
for each was in accord with the general 
practice of the bureau under its rules. 
The Department contended that experi- 
ence was not the sole controlling factor 
in establishing the rate, inasmuch as the 
amount of schedule and loss frequency, 
as well as judgment and competition, are 
important factors. 

“Many of the experience rates,” says 
Mr. Bodner, “have been in force for 
quite long periods, some since 1924 and 
others for a much longer period. The 
rates promulgated remain in force until 
a request is made for a change by the 
bonding company covering the risk. 

“Tt would appear that in order to keep 
such rates on an equitable basis, the bu- 
reau should make periodical demands on 
its subscribers for experience, data on 
individual risks, with the requirement 
that all experience should show earned 
premiums, incurred losses and salvage 
for each year of the period covered. In 
view of the fact that the experience of 
individual risks cannot be conveniently 
verified, sworn statements by subscrib- 
ers should be required.” 

Difficulties in Railroad Rating 

Considerable space is devoted in the 
report to the difficulties encountered by 
the bureau and its subscribing members 
wi‘h respect to fidelity bond rating for 
railroads. On this problem the follow- 
ing comment was made to the Depart- 
ment by Mr. Towner: “Before the or- 
ganization cf the Surety Association in 
1908 and the Towner Bureau in 1909, 
railroad fidelity schedules were a matter 
of bargaining between the comptroller 
or auditor of a railroad and the surety 
comnanv. The bargaining covered a w'de 
field and usuallv included some for writ- 
ing the railroad’s judicial bonds—on ap- 
peal, etc. One surety company at one 
time made a flat rate of $1,000 a year for 
writing all the appeal bonds required in 
the course of a year by the whole New 
York Central system. In the course of 
competition various surety companies so- 
licited railroad fidelity schedules on 
terms which offered to write all the 
reilroad’s judicial bonds for nothing. 
They gave the railroad a free ride for 
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its judicial -bonds in order to get its . 
delitv schedule. ‘ 

“Of course, this was all very unproft. 
able. Some of these railroads failcd and 
then the surety company had t. pay 
heavy losses on the road’s appeal bonds. 
Usually its rates for the fidelity «shed. 
ule were so low that there was no proft 
in them. Big railroad systems were 
jealous of each other and drove the hard. 
est bargains they could. 

“This excessively keen comp:tition 
was one of the most difficult problems 
which the Surety Association and the 
Towner Rating Bureau had to meet. 
Many of these schedules were ticd up 
in contracts having manv vears to run. 
When the Surety Association was first 
organized it created a “railroad co:mmit- 
tee” of which for many years the late 
H. B. Zovely, vice-president of the Am- 
erican Surety, was head. The custom in 
that committee was for surety companies 
to notify the committee of their renewal 
rate on railroad fidelity schedules so jt 
could be disseminated to other curety 
companies. This committee finally 
ceased to function and the Towner Bu- 
reau superseded it. 

Bargaining Hard to Stop 

“We have never been able to stop en- 
tirely the custom of bargaining between 
surety companies and auditing offices of 
the largest railroad systems. I suppose 
it is impossible to stop it. We have 
taken about 1000 small railroads (having 
a mileage less than 500 miles) and stand- 
ardized premium rates on their fidelity 
bonds. With the large systems this can- 
not be done because they are keen bar- 
rainers for suretyship just as they are 
for fire insurance. The result is that 
each system has its own rate based on 
its own experience. 

“The same premium rate for fidelity 
bonds will bring very different results 
on different railroad systems. This is 
partly due to the fact that if one railroad 
bonds all its small station agents for 
$1,000 each and a parallel system in the 
same region bonds similar station agents 
for $1,500 each, the same premium rate 
will make a smaller loss. ratio for the 
latter rood. Therefore, when it shows 
that its loss ratio is small its rate goes 
down. 

“The situation put on paper Icoks as 
though it was not very good. In actual 
fact much more justice and fairness real- 
ly exists on the fidelity schedules of 
railroads than one might suppose from 
reading this memorandum. The older 
companies have maintained their rela- 
tions with various roads for upwards of 
thirty years and the result of it all has 
been a considerable fairness and a rea- 
sonable standardization of their fidelity 
rates in proportion to the railroad’s re- 
quircments of fidelity protection. While 
it may be impossible to make very much 
improvement in the theoretical aspect of 
railroad fidelity rates, their practical re- 
sults do not deserve serious criticism.” 

Summing up the Towner examination, 
Mr. Bodner says: “Notwithstanding the 
criticisms and comments contained in 
this report, the Towner Rating Bureau 
performs a work that is essential to the 
proper conduct of the fidelity and surety 
business. On the whole it is very wel 
conducted. The bureau has no rules for 
the enforcement of the use of its rates 
bv subscribers but correspondence in its 
files appears to indicate that, with the 
exceptions heretofore cited, they are 
gencrally adhered to.” 


HEALTHY 6-MONTH GROWTH 

The semi-annual statement of the 
Metropolitan Casualty shows an wt 
usually healthy condition.. The com 
pany’s net surplus was increased by 
$313,778.47 during the first six months 
of the year, after paying dividends 0 
$240,000. An underwriting profit 
$343,848 was realized by the company 
during this period while the surplus t0 
policyholders, as of June 30), wa 
$5,324,990.40. 








William S. Blizzard, Inc., New York 
Citv, has been chartered at Albany with 
capital of 200 shares non par value 1 
condugt an insurance brokerage and at- 
justment business. 
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‘“‘Specialists” and Insurance 
By E. J. SCHOFIELD, Vice-President, Standard Accident 


E. J. Schofield, vice-president, Stand- 
ard -Iccident, who is always an interest- 
ing talker and writer on casualty prob- 
lems, has devoted considerable thought to 
the oft expressed comment: “This is the 
day of the specialist,’ and his conclusion 
as expressed in the following article is 
that the spectalist of today, no matter 
what may be his line of business, exists 
only as a department of a great whole. 
Mr. Schofield has drawn liberally upon 
lines of industry other than insurance in 
making his observations. 


Over and over again we hear it said: 
“This is the day of the specialist.” Any 
plausible thing repeated often enough 
and with sufficient emphasis will find 
acceptance with a sufficient number of 
people to warrant the rest of the world 
in concluding that it really must be 
so. A generally accepted theory, there- 
fore, is never a guarantee of the cor- 
rectness of that theory. Back in the 
days of Columbus it was a generally ac- 
cepted thing that the world was flat and 
square. It took the doubt of Colum- 
bus, and his belief in the correctness 
of his doubt to prove the world was not 
what they believed it to be. Notwith- 
standing that rather general belief, it is 
pretty generally accepted now that the 
world is a sphere. 

Certainly there is sufficient evidence 
all about us in the business world to 
convince most of us that this is a time 
of specializing, in some degree at least. 
While in Detroit one should visit the 
Whitney building, That building is al- 
most completely inhabited by profes- 
sional men, mostly doctors and dentists, 
and as you go through the building you 
will be struck by the fact that on al- 
most all of the offices of the practicing 
professional men you will find there is 
pinned a specialty of some kind: Eye, 
ear, nose and throat cared for in this 
ofice; while the man across the hall 
does little else but remove and try to 
cure goitre; right next door to him is 
the chap who straightens the nose and 
makes the harelip into a beautiful cupid’s 
bow. These men are specialists. Visit 
a factory or two in Detroit, if you will, 
and see the extent of specializing done 
in the manufacturing job. Here you 
will find one man doing a single thing 
all day long, while his neighbor across 
the bench by the window over yonder is 
doing just another operation. All put 
together, the specialty job of each of 
these individuals becomes the completed 
automobile as it rolls out of the fac- 
tory under its own power. 


The Changing Picture 


Walk down one of Detroit’s shopping 
streets where you find the specialty 
stores. There in one place you may be 
able to buy ladies’ dresses and nothing 
else; next door, only shoes can be pur- 
chased; while just beyond it, hats and 
caps alone, with perhaps a sprinkling of 
acane or an umbrella as a sort of side 
issue, 

But, on the other hand, go along over 
onto another great street in Detroit and 
see the large department store. Here is 
store which does not specialize on any- 
thing but sells everything. The largest 
Store in Detroit, and one of the largest 
stores in America, still not specialists 
but still highly successful. Go up auto- 
mobile row where but a few years ago 
we can remember when nothing but the 
automobile was sold. Rarely did you 
nd a service department, or a stock of 
Parts for even the car for which the 
agency originally collected its cash, and 
later its notes. Today you rarely find 
4 sales agency which is not also “Sales 
and Service.” They will sell you the 
car and keep it in repair for the rest 
its life. Not so long ago we had in 
Detroit some very large and very pros- 
Perous savings banks. Nothing but sav- 
Mgs accounts were kept. But today you 
nd those same banks consolidated with, 
and working in co-operation with the 


large commercial banks. All under one 
roof and under one name today, while 
yesterday they were specialists in their 
special lines. 

And what of the insurance specialist ? 
Twenty years ago the plate glass insur- 
ance business of this country was prac- 
tically all done by specialty companies. 
Those companies wrote nothing but 
plate glass insurance. Today you find 
this line being written by multiple line 
companies and that department but a 
small department of a great whole. But 
a few years ago practically all of the 
fidelity and surety bond business in this 
country was done by a few companies 
which were specialists in that line and 
which did no other form of insurance 
or bonding. Today a large income and 
a large percentage of the business is 
being written by multiple line compa- 
nies where their fidelity and = surety 
bond department is but one department 
in the great plant. Insurance companies 
themselves have stepped beyond that de- 
velopment into the organization of run- 
ning mates. The three great divisions 
of insurance, namely, fire, life and mis- 
cellaneous, have found themselves com- 
bined and interlocked and interwoven. 

Specialists Combined Into One 
Great Whole 

In the world of insurance agents it 
was not an unusual thing twenty years 
ago to find an agency which did not 
write a single dollar in premium income 
in anything but fire insurance; another 
office cared for nothing except the life 
insurance wants of the community; still 
another man was an accident and health 
specialist and wrote no other line but 
that. Today you rarely find that special- 
ist office confining itself to a single line 
of insurance. The specialist exists, but 
he exists as a department of a great 
whole and operates as a department of 
that great whole. Such is the progress 
perhaps of insurance service to the pub- 
lic. 

Early in my career as an agency or- 
ganizer for a casualty company I found 
great resistance in fire offices against the 
casualty business. It was looked upon 
as a dangerous thing to mix fire and 
casualty insurance. Years ago I found 
the same resistance in life insurance 
general agencies against all forms of 
casualty insurance and accident and 
health insurance. It was thought bad 
practice and bad policy to allow a life 
insurance solicitor to devote a moment’s 
time to anything except life insurance. 
That same spirit still exists in some of- 
fices in connection with life insurance, 
but the fire insurance general agencies 
today have recognized the possibilities 
and the necessities of expansion and the 
combination of specialists into the opera- 
tion as a whole agency service. Per- 
haps competition has something to do 
with that. 

Within the week I visited two large 
general agencies in the state of New 
York, both of which have been special- 
ists in their time but both of which 
today have departments writing almost 
all forms of insurance. Each department 
is in charge of a specialist. Those spe- 
cialists operate as a whole, each taking 
advantage of the possibilities handed out 
and developed by the other departments. 
Both offices striving to become the in- 
surance adviser in the entire field of 
insurance to the clientele which they 
serve. Both of these offices have within 
the past few years established life in- 
surance departments which today work 
side by side with, and in co-operation 
with the fire and the casualty depart- 
ments of the office. 

Appeal of a “Family Combination” 

More than 75% of the volume of ac- 
cident and health insurance produced by 
my company in Chicago, where it main- 
tains its largest agency producing acci- 
dent and health business, is produced by 
life insurance writers. Those writers 
have recognized the advisability and the 


Good Program For Big 
Meeting Of Claim Men 


S. D. MACPEAK TO READ PAPER 





Five Others Definitely Signed Up, In- 
cluding Commissioner Button of 
Virginia as Official Welcomer 





The tentative program for the annual 
meeting of the International Claim As- 
sociation, released this week by James 
F. Ramey, chairman of the press com- 
mittee, gives every indication of a prom- 
ising and instructive gathering for mem- 
bers of the association when they con- 
vene at the Chamberlin Vanderbilt Ho- 
tel, Old Point Comfort, Va., on Septem- 
ber 10, 11 and 12. As previously an- 
nounced Colonel Joseph Button, insur- 
ance commissioner of Virginia, will wel- 
come the convention to his home state 
in one of his always enjoyable and char- 
acteristic talks. 

The program also includes Major 
Calvin Goddard of New York City, who 
will talk on “Ballistics”; Charles F. 
Rathbun of the law firm of Kirkland, 
Fleming, Green & Martin, Chicago, who 
will discuss the timely topic of “Carbon 
Monoxide’ Poisoning,” and _ Sterling 
Pierson, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York, whose subject has not 
as yet been decided. 

Next will come A. N. Mitchell, assist- 
ant general manager of the Canada Life, 
who will present a paper having refer- 
ence to the desirability of co-operation 
between the field and claims department 
in the settlement of maturities. 

Samuel D. Macpeak, third deputy su- 
perintendent of insurance in New York, 
will also have a place on the program, 
this being his first out-of-town appear- 
ance since his recent promotion to that 
post. Mr. Macpeak will read a paper en- 
titled, “The Present Day Loss Adjust- 
ments.” 





The Hancock Agency Corporation, 
Buffalo, has been chartered at Albany 
with $5.000 capital to deal in insurance. 
Ralph W. Nolan, Edward D. Flaherty, 
Buffalo, and E. R. Stall, Kenmore, are 
directors and subscribers. 








desirability of being something more 
than a single line producer. Many in- 


surance general agents representing com- 
panies which are purely life companies 
and which do not have accident and 
health departments, have recognized, in 
the casualty companies or accident and 
health companies, an opportunity to com- 
pete from an organization standpoint 
with their competitors who do have the 
complete equipment. Most life insurance 
men today recognize the usefulness of 
the accident and health policy as an in- 
troduction to the man to whom they may 
wish to sell life insurance. Almost every 
live life insurance man today admits and 
recognizes the possibility of the use of 
the accident and health business as a 
lock and key to the life insurance pol- 
icy as sold. It affords a guarantee of 
the continuance of the premium during 
adversity rather than the resort to the 
cash surrender value or the paid-up in- 
surance plan. 

The three great divisions of insurance 
have all produced their great specialists, 
but never in the history of insurance 
have these three great divisions been 
closer in harmony and in co-operative 
effort, and never has the business neces- 
sity for such closeness of harmony and 
co-operative effort and work been re- 
quired. 

The insurance specialist, it may be 
true, has his place in this great business 
picture, but that business picture is 
being made into a group setting. No 
longer is the portrait of the individual 
member of the family the thing, for, 
business is recognizing the usefulness 
and the advisability of the family com- 
bination. 
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INDEMNIFIERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


RECIPROCAL SUIT SETTLED 


Amicable Decision in Case of Liquidated 
Bull Dog Auto Fire Reached Out- 
side of Court 

The suit of Illinois Director of Trade 
and Commerce Bailey, liquidator of the 
Bull Dog Auto Fire, a reciprocal of 
Washington, Ill, against Goddard & 
Roehm, attorneys-in-fact, has been dis- 
missed following amicable settlement out 
of court. 

The suit was instituted for the pur- 
pose of getting a legal decision regard- 
ing some securities held by the Goddard 
& Roehm Co. 

There never has been any intimation 
by anyone familiar with the case that 
the Goddard & Roehm Company was 
dishonestly withholding any funds. The 
suit was a mere formality for the pur- 
pose of getting a judicial decision. Satis- 
factory settlement has been made and 
Director Bailey has given Messrs. God- 
dard and Roehm a clean bill of health. 


E. C. HUNT PROMOTED 

Ernest C. Hunt has been promoted 
by the Union Indemnity to the position 
of superintendent of the home office 
plate glass department. Mr. Hunt has 
been a plate glass underwriter since 
November, 1923. He will also have com- 
plete charge of the handling of all plate 
glass claims. 














WILL REMAIN AT DES MOINES 

The Southern Surety of New York 
will not move its home offices from Des 
Moines, according to C. S. Cobb, presi- 
dent of the company. The rumor has 
been that it would transfer to St. Louis 
and that it would become a casualty and 
surety running mate of the Missouri 
State Life. 





LICENSED IN ILLINOIS 


Excess Insurance Co. of Amer- 


The 


ica, of which James Gibbs is president, 
has been licensed in Illinois. 
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How Compensation Law 
Is Working In 5 States 


SUMMARIZED BY LABOR DEP’T. 





North Dakota Fund in Good .Cemndition ; 
South Dakota Insuring Farmers; 
Kentucky’s Coal Mine Experience 





How the workmen’s compensation sys- 
tems are working in five states is told 
in a review of the subject which the De- 
partment of Labor has just made public. 

The statement embodies summarized 
reports showing $2,859,194 of compen- 
sation paid to Federal employes in 1926, 
$1,500,000 of compensation paid by Ken- 
tucky in the year 1925-6, and $347,290 
paid by South Dakota for the year ended 
June 30, 1927. Mention is also made of 
the political reaction to the report on the 
West Virginia state fund, made by Emile 
E. Watson, Columbus, Ohio, last win- 
ter in which that eminent compensation 
actuary found a deficit of $4,711,995. 

The following excerpts are taken from 
the Department’s discussion of devel- 
opments as embodied in recent work- 
men’s compensation reports of the states 
mentioned. 

Kentucky and North Dakota 


The workmen’s compensation board of 
Kentucky, in its annual report for the 
period from july 1, 1925, to June 30, 
1926, states that on the latter date 14,379 
employers had elected to come under 
the act. During the period covered, 25,- 
704 accidents were reported, 11,382 of 
which occurred in the coal-mining in- 
dustry. There were 208 fatal accidents 
out of the total number reported. 

During the period covered by the re- 
port 16,402 agreements involving payment 
of compensation in the sum of $1,317,119 
were approved. In addition to these the 
board made awards totaling $301,022. 
These figures do not include medical, 
surgical, or hospital expenses. 

The eighth annual report of the North 
Dakota Workmen’s Compensation Bu- 
reau, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, presents a statement of assets and 
liabilities and receipts and disbursements 
of the state fund, with the following 
quotation from the actuarial report -as 
of December 31, 1926: 

“We find the workmen’s compensa- 
tion fund of North Dakota to be solvent, 
after the setting up of adequate claim 
reserves for the making of future pay- 
ments of claims which have already oc- 
curred, and adequate unearned premium 
reserves, your statutory surplus as re- 
quired by law, and a catastrophe re- 
serve of $250,000.” 

South Dakota Farmers Insure Employes 

The South Dakota Industrial Commis- 
sioner in his tenth annual report, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
makes the following comment with re- 
gard to extending the benefits of the 
workmen’s compensation law to farmers: 

“While the original law exempted 
farmers from its provisions, amendments 
and additional acts are bringing them 
more closely in touch with the workings 
of the law generally. Threshing opera- 
tions were placed under a compulsory 
act and this brought in a number of 
farm laborers. Later another special 
act allowed the employer to place him- 
self under the provisions of a_ policy 
on agreement with the insurer, in case 
the employer placed himself in a sepa- 
rate classification at an agreed wage 
basis. Taking advantage of this many 
farmers have taken out insurance on 
their employes and included themselves 
within the protection of the policies 
taken out. 

“And although some of the insuring 
companies operating in the state do not 
care to carry farm risks, or if they do 
are not anxious to include the farmer 
himself, others take this class of risks 
and each year shows a greater number 


of farmers carrying protection along that 
line. In fact, many farmers since they 
have started this line of insurance are 
just as anxious to see that their policies 
are kept up covering the possible injury 
to their employes or themselves as they 
are to see that the fire insurance poli- 
cies on their buildings are maintained.” 
Watson’s Report Labelled “Misleading” 
In view of the widespread interest in 
the West Virginia state fund deficit, the 
following paragraphs from the prelimi- 
nary report of the joint legislative com- 
mittee of that state are interesting: 
“Your committee, from the statements 
made by Mr. Watson to it, is of the 
opinion that it is clearly apparent that 
he employed excessive expectancies in 
the case of widows and permanent to- 
tally injured persons, and since he has 
not to date complied with requests by 
the commissioner for details of the ta- 
bles or the valuations so used by him, on 
which he based his conclusions, and es- 
pecially after having made his audit, that 
the present amount of the compensa- 
tion fund was inadequate and insuffi- 
cient and therefore, was insolvent, your 
committee is of opinion, after carefully 
considering all the facts, as produced in 
this investigation, that the methods and 
conclusions of Mr. Watson are not fair 
to the fund, its history and founding, 
or to either the subscribers and benefi- 
ciaries thereof, who, as well as the whole 
people of our state, are so vitally in- 
terested therein. Furthermore, the anti- 
quated tables he employed in making his 
audit of this fund, and the conclusions 
he reached as a result of his audit, which, 
to say the least, were misleading and 
most disturbing in effect, would not 
stand the acid test if made by actuaries 
familiar with the history of the work- 
men’s compensation law in West Vir- 
ginia and the actual experience therein 
over a period of nearly thirteen years.” 
The Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin published tables last May cover- 
ing the years 1915 to 1927, showing the 


» port. 


average weekly earnings of injured 
workmen and the maximum weekly in- 
demnity except in death cases. Com- 
pensation is payable at the rate of 65% 
of the injured employes’ average weekly 
earnings, subject to fixed minimum and 
maximum wage limits. The maximum 
legal weekly wage limit follows closely 
the upward trend in the average wage 
rates of injured employes. It may be 
concluded that it is the policy of Wis- 
consin to fix maximum compensation 
payments at 65% of the average weekly 
wage of injured employes. 

Governmental Interest in Accident 

Prevention 

The United States Employes’ Com- 
pensation Commission, in its eleventh an- 
nual report, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, presents several statis- 
tical tables showing the operation of the 
United States employes’ compensation 
act. The tables analyze injuries princi- 
pally according to government depart- 
ments and bureaus rather than by cause 
and industry or type of work being done. 
The subject of accident prevention re- 
ceived considerable attention in the re- 
In dealing with this problem the 
report said: 

“It is reasonable to say that the num- 
ber of injuries and claims could be ma- 
terially reduced if proper attention were 
given to accident prevention by the em- 
ployment of capable safety engineers 
and the enforcement of safe practices 
and safety laws and regulations, as ob- 
served in the most progressive large in- 
dustrial establishments. This statement 
is based on the very wide experience of 
industrial establishments in accident pre- 
vention and the very great saving which 
such establishments have made as the 
result of such safety work. 

“Government establishments with a 
few exceptions do not have this very 
important service; also government es- 
tablishments are not subject to and do 
not observe the safety laws which are ap- 
plicable in practically all the states hav- 
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ing workmen’s compensation laws and 
which are a most important influence jn 
the education of both employers and em. 
ployes in the value of safe practices and 
safety measures. Often buildings erected 
by the government lack many of the 
obvious safety standards fixed by ex. 
perience and required by law in build. 
ings of private ownership. In the more 
numerous older buildings of the govern. 
ment, the absence of conformity to local 
safety laws and regulations is conspicy- 
ously noticeable. 

“There are certain conditions in yoy- 

ernment employment that suggest the 
possibility of large savings by systematic 
work in accident prevention. Such say- 
ings can probably only be realized by 
the appointment of a competent experj- 
enced safety engineer to study the causes 
and conditions under which accidents oc- 
cur and to secure the co-operation of 
government officials in all departments 
in avoiding unsafe practices and in cor- 
recting unsafe conditions. 
_ “Another measure which would resuh 
in the avoidance of a considerable num- 
ber of serious and costly accidents would 
be an organized effort on the part of 
the government to secure full compli- 
ance with local safety and health laws 
and regulations as is required of all pri- 
vate employers.” 





TWO BAD SPOTS 





Burglary Underwriters Worried Over 
Losses in Kansas City and Chicago; 
Rest of Country Good 

If Kansas City and Chicago could be 
taken out of the United States and 
dumped somewhere in the middle of the 
Pacific ocean, then burglary  under- 
writers would be wearing broad grins 
of happiness. For the burglary situa- 
tion is said to be excellent throughout 
the country except for those two cities, 
Only a few companies are still writing 
business in Kansas City but the few that 
are, are having just one “stick ’em up” 
after another. Holdups are numerous. 

“Frankly,” said one underwriter, “I 
don’t know what to do about it. We're 
getting hit and that’s that.” Chicago is 
not far behind Kansas City in the mat- 
ter of holdups. For the rest of the coun- 
try, conditions are good. Philadelphia, 
declare underwriters, is showing a very 
good loss experience. 





DUGAN’S NO-ACCIDENT MONTH 

Al. B. Careful, the persistent advocator 
of accident prevention, is keeping up his 
good work despite the hot weather. He 
has just launched a “no-accident” month 
in the plant of Dugan Brothers, the 
bread manufacturers, which is com- 
mented upon at considerable leneth in 
“Crumbs,” the Dugan house organ. 

As an incentive for the reduction of 
accidents to a minimum Al. B. Care- 
ful has offered a handsome wall clock to 
the branches of Dugan Brothers, which 
in his mind show that they have worked 
for and accomplished full results or near 
full results during August. 





175 TAKE BROKERS’ EXAM. 


The first examination of brokers in 
New York City was given on August / 
in the Municipal Building with about 175 
applicants on hand. William Nangle ot 
the Insurance Department was in charge 
of the details and monitors were supplied 
by the General Brokers’ Association. 

In Buffalo, Syracuse and Albany the 
examination dates will be respectively 
August 21, 22 and 23, and the General 
Brokers have also made arrangements 
with their representatives in these cities 
to act as monitors. 


SURETY’S RIGHTS UPHELD 

The right of a surety which is com- 
pleting a building at a loss to all fu- 
ture payments on the structure was Up- 
held against that of the bankrupt con- 
tractor who began the job, according to 
a ruling of the federal comptroller, “en- 
eral J. R. McCarl. The building in ques 
tion was the federal post office at Win- 
chester, Mass. 
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